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THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN JOSEPH AND PAMELA.— Vide Chapter 6> Boot IV 











JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


CONTINUETI 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Contaming the exhortations of Parson Adams 
to his friend in affliction ; calewlaled for the | 
instruction and unprovement cf the reader. | 

' 


Joseph no sooner came perfectly to himself, | 
than perceiving his mistress gone, he bewasled | 
her loss with groans, which wvuld have pierced | 
any heart but those which are possessed by some | 
people, and are made of a certain composition | 
not unlike flint in its hardness and other proper 
ues; lor you may strike fire from therm which 
will dart through the eyes, but they can never 
distil one drop of water the same way. His 
own, poor youth, was of a softer composition; 
and at those words, Oh, my dear Fanny! Oh, my | 

“Wve! shail | never, never see thee more! bis eyes | 
overflowed with tears, which would have become | 
any but a hero, In a word, his despair was | 
more easily to be conceived than related. 

Mr. Adams, after many groans, sitting with | 
his baek to Joseph, began thus in a sorrowfu! 
tone: ** You cannot imagine, my good child, | 
that I entirely blame these first agonies of your | 
grief; for when misfortune attack us by surprise, 
at must require infinitely more learning than you 
are master of to resist them: but it w the busi- 
ness of a man and a Curistian, to summon rea- 
son as quickly as he can to his aid; and she will 
presently teach him patience and submiesion. | 
Be comforted, therefore, child. I say be com- } 
forted, It is true you have jost the prettiest, | 
kindest, loveliest, sweetest, young woman, one 
with whom you might bave eapected to live in| 
happiness, virtue, and innocence. By whom you 
might have promised yourseli many little dar. | 


lingsy who would have beea the dehght of your | 
youth, and the comfort of your age. You have 
not only lost her, but have reason to tear the 
utmost violence which vice and power can in- 
flict upon her. Now, indeed, you may easily 
raise ideas of horror, which might drive you to 
despair.” “Oh, I shail run mad,” cries Joseph, 
“Oh, that I could but command my bands to tear 
my eyes out, and my flesh off.’ ‘If you would 
use them to such purposes, | am glad you can't. 
answered Adams; ‘‘ | have stated your mistor- 
tune asstrong as I possibly can; but on the other 
side, you are to coneider you are a Christian; 
that no accideat happens to us without the di- 
vine permission, and that it is the duty of a man, 
much more of a Christian, to submit. We did | 
not make ourselves; but the same power which 
made us rules over us, and we are absolutely at 
his disposal; he may do with us what he pleases, 
nor have we any right to complain. A second 
reason against our complaint is our ignorance; 
for ae we kaow not future events, so ne:ther can } 
we tell to what purpose any accident tends; and | 
that which at firet threatens ue with evil, may in 
the end produce our good. | should, indeed, 
have said our ignorance is twofold, but I have 
Pot, at present, time to diwide properly, for as 
we know not to what purpose any event is ulu- 
mately directed, so neither can we affirm from 
{ cause it originally sprung. You are aman, 
d consequently a sinner; and, indeed, in this | 
Sense it may be esteemed as a good, yea, as the | 
greatest good, which satisfies the anger of | 
Heaven, and averts that wrath which cannot | 
continue without our destruction. Thirdly, our 
impotency of relieving ourselves demonstrates 
the folly and absurdity of our eamplaints; for 
whom do we resist, or against whom do we com 
plain, but a power from whose shafte no armour 
can guard ue,no spted can fly? A power which 
leaves us no hope but in submission. Oh, Sir,’ 
cried Joseph, ** al! this is very true and (ine, and 
1 could hear you al! day, if I was not so grieved 
at heart as now I am.” ‘‘Would you take 
physic,” says Adams, “ when you are well, and 
refuse it when you are sick? {s not comfort to 
be administered to the afflicted. and not to those 





| tainted 





who are atease?” “Oh. you have not spoke one 


word of comfort to me yet,” returned Joseph. 
“No!” cries Adame, ** what am I then doing? 
what can I say tocomfert'you?" ‘Oh, tell me,” 
cries Joseph, ‘ that Fanny will escape back to 
my arms, that they siail avain inclose that love. 
ly creature, with all iter sweetness, all her un- 
mnocence about her.” ‘Why, per- 
haps you may,”’ cries Adams, ‘* but 1 can’t pro- 
mize you what's to come. You must with per- 
fect resignation wait the event; if she be restor- 
ed to you again, it 1s your duty to be thankfal, 
and so it is if she be aot: Joseph, if you are 
wise, and truly know your own interest, you 
will peaceably and quietly submit to all the dis- 
penvations of Providence, being thoroughly as- 
sured, that all the misfortunes, how great soever. 
which happen to the 
for the:rr own good Nay, it not } 

only, but your duty, to abstain from immoderate 
grief, which if you indulge, you are not worthy 
the name of a Christian."” He spoke these last 
words with an accent a little severer than usual; 
upon which Joseph begged him not to be angry, 
saying, “* he mistook him if he thought he de- 











| med it was his duty; for he had known that long 
|ago.’” ** What signifies knowing your duty, if 
| you do not perform it?” answered Adams, ** your 


knowledge increases your guilt. “h, Joseph, I 
never thooght vou had this stubbornness in your 
mind.’’ Joseph replied, “ he fancied he misun- 


| derstood him, which, I assure you,’’ says he, 


** you do, if you imagine I endeavour to grieve; 
upon my seul fdon’t.’’ Adams rebuked him for 
swearing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the 


folly of grief, telling him, all the wise men and 
philosophers, even among the heathens, had 
written against it, quoting seve ral passages from 


Seneca, and the Consolation, which, though it 
was not Cicero’s, was, he said, as good almost 
as any of his works, and concluded all by hint- 


| ing, that immoderate grief, in this case, might 


incense that power which alone could restore 
him his Fanny. 
the idea, which it raised of the restoration of 
his mistress, had more effect than all which the 
parson had said before, and for 1» moment abat- 
ed his agonies: but when his fears sufficiently 
set before his eyes the danger that poor creature 
was in, his grief returned again wih repeated 


violence, nor could Adams in the least ‘assuage | 


it; though it may be doubted in his behalf, 
whether Socrates himself could have prevailed 
any better. 

They remained some time in silence; and 
groans, and sighs, iseued from them both; at 
length Joseph burst out into the following soli- 
loguy: 

Yes, 1 wall bear my sorcous lke a wan, 

But | must also tee! them as a man 

I eannot but remembe 
And were most dear 1 


rsuch Ur es were 


ne—— 


Adame seked him what stuff that was he re- 
eated ? to which he answered, they were eome 
lines he had gotten by heart out of a play. “Ay, 
there is nothing but heathemism to be learned 
from plays,’” replied he,“ I never heard of any 
plays fit fora Christian to read, but Cato and 
the Conscious Lovers; end I must own in the 


latter there are some things almost solemn | 


enough for a sermon.’ But we shall leave them 
a little. and inquire after the subject of their con- 
versation 

CHAPTER XIL 


More Adventures, which we hope will as much 
please as surprise the reader. 


Neither the facetious dialogue which passed 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and traly solemn discourse of Mr. Adams, will, 
we conceive, make the reader sufficient amends 
for the anxiety which he must have felt on the 
account of poor Fanny, whom we left in eo de- 
plorable a condition. 


the hands of the captain. 
The man of war having conveyed his eharm- 
ing prize out cf the inn a little before day, made 


{ 
| the name of Joseph! Joseph! a river of tears ran 


We shall, therefore, now 
proceed to the relation of what happened to that | 
beautiful and innocent virgin, afier she fell into | 





squire’s house, where this delicate creature was 
to be offered up a sacrifice to the passions of a 
libertine. He was not only deaf to all her be- 
wailings and entreaties on the road, but accost 
ed her ears with impurities, which having been 
never before accustomed to them, she happily 
for herself very little understood. At last he 
changed his note, and attempted to soothe and 
molify her, by setting forth the splendour and 
luxury which would be her fortune with a man 
who would have the inclmation and power, too, 
to give her whatever her utmost wishes could 
desire; and told her he doubted not but she 
would soon look kinder on him as the instrament 
of her happiness, and despise that pitiful fellow, 
whom her ignorance could only make her fond 
of. She answered, she knew not whom he | 
meant; she never wasfond of any pitiful fellow. 
** Are you affronted, madam,’’ says he, ‘‘ at my 
calling him so? but what better can be said of 
one in livery, notwithstanding your fondness for | 
him.’’? She returned, that she did not under- | 
stand him; that the man had: been her fellow | 
servant, and se believed was as honest a crea- 
ture as any alive: but as for fondness for inen— 
“1 warrant ye,”’ cries the captain, “we shall 
find means to persuade you to be fond; and I 
advise you to yield to gentle ones; for you may 
be assured, that it is not in your power, by any | 
atruggles whatever, to preserve your reputation 
two hours longer. It will be your interest to 
consent; for the squire will be much kinder to 
you if you behave in a calm, obliging manner.”’ | 
—At which words she began to call aloud for | 
assistance, (for it was now open day) but find | 
ing none, she lifted her eyes up to heaven, and | 
supplicated the divine assistance to preserve | 
her innocence. The captain told her, if she! 
persisted in her vociferation, he would find a} 
means of stopping her mouth. And now the | 
poor wretch perceiving no hopes of succour, 
abandoned herself to despair, and sighing out 


the utmost expedition in his power towards the | 











down her lovely cheeks, and wet the handker- 
ehief which covered her bosom. A horseman 
| now appeared in the road, upon which the cap- | 
| tain threatened her violently if she complained: 
| however, the moment they approached each 
| other, she begged him with the utmost earnest- | 
| ness to relieve a distressed creature who was in | 
the hands of a ruffian. Hestopt at those words; | 
but the captain assured him it was his wife, and | 
| that he was carryimg her home: which so satisfied | 
the fellow, that he wished him a good journey, | 
| and rode on. He was no sooner past, than the | 
| captaim abused her violently for breaking his | 
| commands, and threatened to gag her, when! 
| two more horsemen, armed with pistols, came | 
| into the road just before them. She immediate- | 
| ly solicited their assistance, and the captain told | 
the same story as before, wpon which one said 
| to the other—** That's a charming wench! Jack! 
| I wich I had been in the fellow’s place, whoever 
|he is.” But the other, instead of answering | 
him, cried out eagerly, ‘* Zounds, I know her:”’ | 
and then turning to her, said, ** Sure youare not 


This reason, or, indeed, rather | Fanny Goodwill !""—**O John, I know you now; | of no very moderate 


Heaven hath sent you to my agsistance, to | 
| deliver me from this wicked man, who is carry. | 
ing me away for his vile purposes.—Ob, for God's | 

sake, rescue me from him.” A fierce dialogue 
| immediately ensued between the captain and 
| these two men, who being both armed with pis- 

tols, and the chariot which they attended being 

| mow arrived, the captain saw both force and | 
| stratagem were vain, and endeavoured to make | 
| his eseape, in which, however, he could not | 
sueceed. The gentleman who rode in the! 
ehariot ordered it to stop, and with an air of | 
authority examined into the merits of the cause; | 
of which being advertised by Fanny, whoee | 
credit was confirmed by the fellow who knew | 
her, he ordered the captain, who was all bloody | 
from his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed 
as a prisoner behind the chariot, and very gal- | 
lantly took Fanny into it; for to say the truth, | 
this gentleman (who was no other than the | 
| celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who preceded | 
| the Lady Booby only a few miles, by setting | 
out earlier in the morning) was a very gallant | 
person, and loved a pretty girl better than any 
| thing, besides his own money, or the money of | 
| other people. | 
The chariot now proeecded towards the inn, | 
which, as Fanny wae informed, lay in their way, | 
and where it arrived at that very time while the | 
poet and player were disputing below stairs, and | 
Adams and Joseph were discoursing back to | 
| back above: just at that period to which we | 
brought them both in the two preceding chap. | 
ters, the chariot stopt at the door, and in an/| 
instant Fanny leaping from it, ran up to her) 
Joseph.—0O reader, conceive, if thou canst, the 
joy which fired the breasts of these lovers on | 
this meeting; and if thy own heart doth not sym- 
pathetically assist thee in this conception, I pity 
thee sincerely from my own; for let the hard- 





hearted villain know this, that there is a pleasure | 


in a tender sensation beyond any which he is 
capable of tasting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the presence 
of Adams, stopt to see him, and receive his 
homage; for, as Peter wae an hypocrite, a sort 


of people whom Mr. Adams never saw through, 
the one paid that respect to his seeming goodness 
which the other believed to be paid to his riches; 
hence Mr. Adams was so much his favourite, 
that he once lent him four pounds thirteen shil- 
lings and sixpence, to prevent his going to jail, 
on no greater security than a bond and judgment, 
which, probably, he would have made no use 
of, though the money had not been (as it was) 
paid exactly at the time. — 

It is not perhaps eaey to describe the figure 
of Adams; he had risen in sueh violent hurry, 
that he had on neither breeches nor stockings; 
nor had he taken from his head a red spotted 
handkerchief, which by night bound his wig, 
that was turned inside out, around his head. 
He had on his torn cassock , and his great coat; 
but as the remainder of his cassock hung down 
below his great coat, so did a small stripe of 
white, or rather whitish linen, appear below 
that; to which we may add the several colours 
which appeared on his face, where a long sun- 
burnt- beard served to retain the liquor dis- 
tilled from the mop.—This figure, which Fanny 
had delivered from his captivity, was no sooner 
spied by Peter, than it disordered the composed 
gravity of his muscles; however, he advised him 
immediately to make him clean, nor would ac- 
cept his homage in that pickle. 

The poet and player no sooner saw the cap- 
tain in captivity, than they began to consider of 
their own safety, of which flight presented itself 
as the only meane; they therefore both of them 
mounted the poet’s horse, and made the most 
expeditious retreat in their power. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and 
the Lady Booby’s livery, was not a little sur- 
prised at this change of the scene, nor was his 
confusion much helped by his wife, who was now 
just risen, and having heard from him the ac- 
count of what had past, comforted him with a 
decent number of fools and blockheads; asked 
him why he did not consult ber; and told him, 
he would never leave following the nonsensical 
dictates of his own numecull, till she and her 
family were ruined. 

Joseph being informed of the captain's arri- 
val, and seeing bis Fanny now in safety, quitted 
her a moment, and running down stairs, went 
directly to him, and stripping off bie coat chal- 
lenged him to fight; but the captain refused, 
saying, he did not understand boxing. He then 
grasped a cudgel in one hand, and catehing the 
captain by the collar with the other, gave him 
a most severe drubbing, and ended with telling 
him, he had now had some revenge for what his 
dear Fanny had suffered. 

When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himself 
with some provision which he had in his cheriot, 
and Mr. Adams had put on the best appearance 
his clothes would allow him, Pounce ordered 
the captain into his presence; for he said he was 
guilty of felony, and the next justice of peace 
should commit him: but the servants (whose ap- 
petite for revenge is soon satisfied) being sufh- 
ciently contented with the drubbing which Jo- 
seph had inflicted on him, and which was indeed 
kind, had suffered him to 
go off, which he did, threatening a severe re- 
venge against Joseph, which I have never heard 
he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Founce, and with a 
thousand courtesies told him, ‘‘she hoped his 
honour would pardon her husband, who was a 
very nonsensical man, for the sake of his poor 
family; that indeed if he could be ruined alone, 
she would be very willing of it; for because as 
why, his worship very well knew he deserved it; 
but she had three poor emal! children, who 
were not capable to get their own living; and 
if her husband was gent to jail, they must all 
come to the parish; for she wes a poor weak 
woman, continually ailing, and had no time 
to work for them. She therefore hoped his 
honoer would take it into his warship’s con- 
sideration, and forgive her husband this time; 
for she was sure he never intended any harm to 
man, woman, or ehild: and if it was not for that 
blockhead of his own, the man in some things 
was well enough.”” The landlady would have 
proceeded in this manner much longer, had 
not Peter stopt her tongue, by telling ber he 
had nothing to say to her huebend, nor her 
neither. So, as Adams, and the rest had assured 
her of forgjveness, she cried and courtesied out 
of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was desirous that Fanny should 


continue her journey with him in the chariot: | blessing to others.”’ 
but she absolutely refused, saying she would | 
ride behind Joseph, on a horse which one of | 
Lady Booby’s servants had equipped him with. 


But alas! when the horse appeared, it was found 
to be no other than that identical beast which 
Mr. Adams had left behind him at the inn, and 
which these honest fellows, who knew him, had 
redeemed. Indeed, whatever horse they had 
provided for Joseph, they would have prevailed 
with him to mount none, no, not even to ride 
before his beloved Fanny, till the Parson was 
| supplied; much less would he deprive his friend 
| of the beast which belonged to him, and which 
| he knew the moment he saw, thoug' h Adams 
} did not: however, when he was reminded of the 

















affair, and told that they had brought the horse 
with them which he had left behind, he anewer- 
ed ** Bless me! and go I did.”’ 

Adams was very deeirous that Joseph and 
Fanny should mount his horse, and declared he 
could very easily walk home. “If I walked 
alone,” says he, “1 would wage a shilling: that 
the pedestrian outstripped the equestrian tra- 
vellers: but as I intend fo take the company of 
a pipe, peradventure I may be an hour later.” 
One of the servants whispered Joseph to take 
him at his word, and eufier the old put to walk 
if he would. This proposal was answered with 
an angry look, and a peremptory refusal by Jo- 
seph, who catching Fanny up in his arms, aver- 
red he would rather carry her home im that 
manner, than take away Mr. Adams’s horse, 
and permit him to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou hast seen a contest be- 
tween two gentlemen or two ladies quickly de- 
cided, though they have both asserted they 
would not eat such a nice morsel, and each in- 
sisted on the other’s accepting it; but in reality 
both were very desirous to swallow it them- 
selves. Do not, therefore, conclude hence that 
this dispute would have come to a speedy de- 
cision; for here both parties were heartily in 
earnest, and it is very probable they would have 
remained in the inn-yard to this day, had mot 
the good Peter Pounce put a stop to it: forfind- 
ing he had no longer hopes of having the 
company of: Fanny, and being desirous of 
having some one to whom he might communi- 
cate his grandeur, he toldthe parson he would 
convey him home in his chartot. This favour 
was by Adams, with many bows and acknow- 
ledgments, accepted, though he afterwards, 
said, ** he ascended the charict rather that he 
might not offend, than from any desire of riding 
in it, for that in his heart he preferred the pe- 
destrian even to the vehicular expedition.” “Alt 
matters being now setiled, the chariot ia which 
rode Adams and Pounce. moved forwards; 
Joseph having borrowed a pillion from the host, 
Fanny had just seated herself thereon, and had 
laid hold of the girdle which her lover wore for 
that purpose, when the wise beast, who con- 
cluded that one at a time was sufficient, that 
two to one were odds, &c. discovered much 
uneasiness at his double Joad, and began to 
consider his hinder as his fore-lege, moving the 
direct contrary way to that which is called for- 
ward. Nor could Joseph, with all his horse- 
manship, persuade him to advance: but without 
having any regard to the accommodation of the 
lovely girl which was on his back, he used such 
agitations, that had no&one of the men came 
immediately to her assistance, she had, in plain 
English, tumbled backwards on the ground. 
This inconvenience was presently remedied by 
an exchange of horeee; and then Fanny bein, 
again placed on her pillion, on a better natured, 
and somewhat a better fed beast, the parson’s 
horse, finding he had no longer odds to contend 
with, agreed to march; and the whole procession 
set forward for Booby-Hal!, where they arrived 
in a few hours, without any thing remarkable 
happening on the road, unless ¥t was a curious 
dialogue between the parson and the steward, 
which, to use the language of a late apologist, 
a pattern to ali biographers, waits for the 
reader in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XIill. 


A very curious Dialogue which passed be- 
tween Mr. Abraham Adams and Mr. Peter 
Pounce, better worth reading than ali the 
works of Colley Cibber, and many others. 


The .ebariot had not proceeded far, before 
Mr. Adams observed “it was a very fine day.’’ 
“ Ay, and a very fine country, too,” answered 
Pounce... “1 should think so more,’’ returned 
Adams, “ if I bad net lately travelled over the 
downs, which I take to exceed thie and all other 
prospects in the universe.”’ ‘A fig for pros. 
pects,’’ answered Pounce, “one acre here is 
worth ten there; for my own part, I have no 
delight in the prospect of any lend but my own.” 
“ Sir,”? enid Adams,“ you can indulge yourself 
in many fine prospects of that kind,” © I thank 
God I have a little,’’ replied the other, ‘* with 
which I am content, and envy no man: I havea 
little, Mr. Adame, with whieh I do os much good 
as I can.’’? Adams anewered “ thatriches with- 
out charity were nothing worth; for that they 
were a blessing only to him who made them a 
* You and I,’’ said Peter, 
* have different notions of charity. 1 own, as it 
is generally used, I do not like the word, nor 
do | think it becomes one of us gentlemen; it is 
a mean parson-like quatity, though | would not 
infer many persons have it neither.’? ** Sir,’’ 
said Adams, “ my definition of charity is a gene- 
rous disposition to relieve the distressed,’’ 
“ There is something in that definition,” answer- 
ed Peter, ‘‘ which I like well enough; it is, as 
you say, a disposition,—eand does not so much 
consist in the act as the disposition to do it; but 
alas, Mr. Adame, who are meant by the distress- 
ed? believe me, the distresses of mankind are 





mostly imaginary, and it would be rather folly 
than goodness to telieve them.’’ ‘* Sure, Sir,’” 
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replied Adams, ‘“‘hunger and thirst, cold and 
aakedness, and other distresses which attend the 
poor, can never be said to be imaginary evils.”” 
** How can any man complain of hunger,” said 
Peter, ‘in a country where such excellent sal- 
lads are to be gathered in almost every field ? or 
of thirst, where every river and stream produce 
such delicious potations? and as for cold and na- 
kedness, they are evils introduced by luxury and 
custom. A man naturally wants clothes no more 
than a horse or any other animal, and there are 
whole nations who go without them: but these 
are things which you, who do not know the 
world’’—* You will pardon me, Sir,’’ returned 
Adama, ‘‘I have read of the Gymnosophists.”’ 
“A plague of your Jehosaphats,’’ cried Peter: 
“the greatest fault in our constitution i the 
provision for the poor, except that perhaps made 
for some others. Sir, | have not an estate 
which doth not contribute almost as much again 
to the poor as to the land tax, and I do assure 
you I do expect to come to the parish im the 
end,” to which Adams, giving a dissenting 
amile, Peter thus proceeded: ‘1 fancy, Mr. 
Adams, you are one of those who imagine | am 
alump of money; for there are many, who, I 
fancy, believe that not only my pockets, but my 
whole clothes, are lined with bank bills; but I 
aspure you, you are mistaken: I am not the man 
the world esteems me. If I can hold my head 
above water, it is all Il can I have injured my- 
self by purchasing; I have been too liberal of 
my money. Indeed, I fear my hew will tind my 
affairs in a worse si‘uation than they are reputed 
to be. Ab! he will have reason to wish I had 
loved money more, and land less. Pray, my 
good neighbour, where should I have that quan- 
Aity of riches the world is so liberal to bestow 
onme? Where could | possibly, without | had 
stole it, acquire such a treasure?” ‘* Why, 
truly,’ says Adams, ‘‘l have been always of 
our opinion; I have wondered as well as your- 
self with what confidence they could report such 
things of you, which have to me appeared as 
mere impossibilities; for you know, Sir, and I 
have ofien heard you say it, that your wealth is 
of your own acquisition: and can it be credible, 
that in your short time you should have amassed 
such a heap of treasure as these people will 
Dave you worth? Indeed, had you inherited an 
estate like Sir Thomas Booby, which had de- 
ecended in your family for many generations, 
they might have hada colour for their asser- 
tions.” “Why, what do they say I am worth?” 
cries Peter, with a malicious sneer. ‘* Sir,” an- 
swered Adams, “i have heard some aver you 
are not worth lesa than twenty thousand pounds.” 
At which Peter frowned. ‘ Nay, Sir,” said 
Adams, “ you ask me only the opinion of others; 
for my own part, | have always denied it, nor 
did | ever believe you could possibly be worth 
half that sum.” “ Howevc , Mr. Adams,” eaid 
he, squeezing him by the band, ** 1 would not 
sell them ail lam worth for double that sum; 
and as to what you believe, or they believe, I 
care not a fig. | am not poor, because you 
think me so, nor because you attempt 'o under- 
value me in the country. I know the envy of 
mankind very well; but I thank Heaven | am 
abeve them. It is true, my wealth is of my own 
acquisition. I have not an estate like Sir Tho- 
mas Booby, that hath descended in my family 
through many generations; but I know heirs of 
auch estates, who are forced to travel about the 
country, like some people, in torn cassocks, and 
might be glad to accept of a pitiful curacy, for 
what I know. Yes, Sir, as shabby as yourself, 
whom no man of my figure, without that vice of 
good nature about him, would suffer to nde ina 
chariot with him.'’ ‘Sir,’’ said Adams, ‘1 
walue not your chariot a rush; and if | had known 
you had intended to affront me, 1 would have 
walked to the world’s end on foot, ere | would 
have accepted a place in it. However, Sir, 1 
will soon md you of that inconvenience !'’ And 
#0 saying, he opened the chariot-door, without 
calling to the coachman, and leaped out into the 
highway, forgetting to take his hat along with 
him; which, however, Mr. Pounce threw after 
him with great violence. Joseph and Fanny 
stopped to bear him company the rest of the 
way, which was not above a mile. 
BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER t. 
The Arrival «of Lady Booby and the rest at 
Booby- Hall. 


The coach and six. in which Lady Booby mde, 
overtook the other travellers as they entered 
the parish. She no sooner saw Joseph, than her 
eheeks glowed with red, and immediately after 
became as totally pale. She bad, in her sur- 
prise, almost stupped the coach, but recollect- 
ed herself timely enough to prevent it. She en- 
tered the parieh amidst the ringing of bells, and 
the acclamations of the poor, who were rejoiced 
to see their patroness returned afier so long 
an absence, during which time al! her rents had 
been drafted to London, without » shilling being 
spent among them, which tended not a little to 
sheie utter impoverishment; for if the court 
would be severely missed in such a city as Lon- 


don, how much more must the absence of a per- | 


son of great fortune be felt ina littie country 
village, for whose inhabitants such a family finds 
a constant employment and supply; and with the 
offals of whose table the infirm, aged, and infant 
poor, are abundantly fed, with a generosity 
which hath scarce a visible effect on their bene- 
factor’s pockets! 

But if their interest inspired so public a joy 
into every countenance, how much more forcibly 
did the affection which they bore Parson Adams, 
operate upon all who beheld ins return! They 


Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 
|come from all who saw them. In short, no 
| three persons could be more kindly received, as 

indeed none ever more deserved to be universal- 
ly beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to 
his houre, where he insisted on their partaking 
whatever his wife, whom, with his children, he 
found in health and joy, could provide, where | 
we shall leave them enjoying perfect happiness 
over a homely meal, to view scenes of greater 
eplendour, but intinitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless 
suspect, by this second appearance of Lady | 
Booby on the stage, that all was not ended by 
the dismission of Joseph; and. to be honest with 
them, they are in the right; the arrow had 
pierced deeper than she imagined; nor was the 
wound so easily to be cured. The removal of 
the object soon couled her rage, but it hada 
different effect on her love: that departed with 
his person, but this remained lurking in her mind 
with his image. Restless, interrupted slumbers, 
and confused horrible dreams, were her portion 
the first night. In the morning, fancy painted 
her a more delicious scene; but to delude, not to | 
delight her: for, before she could reach the pro- | 
mised happiness, it vanished, and left her to | 
curse, not bless, the vision. 

She etarted from her sleep, ber imagination | 
being all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes 
accidentally glancing towards the spot where | 
yesterday the real Joseph had stood, that little | 
cucumstance raised his idea in the liveliest co- | 
lours in her memory. Each look, each word, | 
each gesture rushed back on her mind with | 
charms which all his coldness could not abate. 
Nay, she imputed that to his youth, his folly, 
his awe, his religion, to every thing but what 
would instantly have produced contempt, want 
of passion for the sex; or that which would have 
roused her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her further, and told 
her she must see this beautiful youth no more; 
hay, suggested to her, that she, herself, had dis- 
missed him for no other faultj than, probably, 
that of too violent an awe and respect for her- 
self, and which she ought rather to have esteem. 
ed a merit, the effects of which were besides so 
easily and surely to have been removed: she 
then blamed, she cursed the hasty rashness of 
her temper, her fury was vented all on herself, 
and Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. Her 
passion at length grew so violent, that it forced 
her oa seeking relief, and now she thought of 
recalling him; but pride forbade that—pride, 
which soon drove all softer passions from her 
soul, and represented to her the meanness of him 
she was fond of. That thought coon began to 
obscure his beauties; contempt succeeded neat, 
and then disdain, which pregently introduced her 
hatred of the creature who had given her so 
much uneasiness. These enemies of Joseph had 
no sooner taken possession of her mind, than 
they insinuated to her a thousand things in his 
disfavour; every thing but dislike of her person; 
a thought which, as it would have been intolera- 
ble to bear, she checked the moment it endea- 
voured to arise. Kevenge came now to her as- 
sistance, and she considered her dismission of 
him, stripped, and without a character, with the 
utmest pleasure. She rioted in the several kinds 
of misery, which her imagination suggested to 
her, might be his fate; and with a smile corm- 
posed of anger, mirth, and scorn, viewed him in 
the rags in which her fancy had dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipslop being summoned, attended her 
mistress, who had now, in her own opinion, to- 
tally subdued this passion. Whilst she was dress- 
ing, she asked if that fellow had been turned 
away according to her orders. Slipslop an- 
swered she had told her ladyslip so, (as, in- 
deed, she bad.) ‘* And how did he behave ?’’ 
replied the lady. ‘* Truly, Madam,’’ cries $1 p- 
slop, ‘in such a manner that infected every 
body who saw him. ‘The poor lad had but iittle 
wages to receive: for he had constantly allow- | 


| 





flattered herself, and, in order to accomplish it 
quite, ,ook % resolution, more common than 
wise, to retire immediately into the country. 
The reader hath long ago seen the arrival of 
Mrs. Slipslop. whom no pertness could make her 
mistress resolve to part with, lately that of Mr 
Pounce, her forerunners, and lastly, that of the 
lady herself. 

The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, 
she went to church, to the great surprise of | 
every body, who wondered to see her ladyship, 


being no very constant church.woman, there so) know not what your ladyship means by the terms 
Joseph was like-| master and eervice. 


suddenly upon her journey 
wise there; and | have heard it was remarked 


| that she fixed her eyes on him much more than 


on the parson; but this I believe only to bea 
malicious rumour. When the prayers were end- 
ed, Mr. Adams stood up, and with a loud voice 
pronounced, “1! publish the banns of marriage 
between Joseph Andrews and Frances Good- 
will, both of this parish,’” &e. Whether this 
had any eflect on Lady Booby or no, who was 
then in her pew, which the congregation could 
not see into, | could never discover; but certain 
it is, that in about a quarter of an hour she 
stood up, and directed her eyes to that part of 
the church where the women sat, and persisted 
in looking that way during the remainder of the 
sermon, in so scrutinizing a manner, and with 
so angry a countenance, that most ef the women 
were afraid she was offended at them. 

The moment she returned home, she sent for 
Slipslop into her chamber, and told her she won- 
dered what the impudent fellow Joseph did in 
tuat parish: upon which Slipslop gave her an 
account of meeting Adams with him on the 
road, and likewise the adventure with Fanny. 
At the relation of which, the lady often changed 
her countenance; and when she had heard all, 
she ordered Mr. Adams into her presence, to 
whom she behaved as the reader will see in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER It. 


A Dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams ani 
the Lady Booby. 


Mr. Adams was not far off; for he was drink- 
ing her ladyship’s health below, in a cup of her 
ale. He no sooner came before her, than she 
began in the following manner: “ ! wonder, Sir, 
after the many great obligations you have had 
to this family,” (wiih all which the reader hath, 
in the course of this history, been minutely ac- 
quainted,) ** that you will ungratefully show any 
respect to a fellow who hath been turned out of 
it for his misdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell you, 
Sir, become a man of your character, to run 
about the country with an idle fellow and wench. 
Indeed, as for che girl, | know no harm of her. 
Slipslop tells me she was formerly bred up in 
my house, and behaved as she ought, tll she 
hankered after this fellow, and he spoiled ber. 
Nay, she may still perhaps do very well if he 
will let her alone. You are thereiore doing a 
monstrous thing, in endeavouring to procure a 
match between these two people, which will be 
to the ruin of them both.’’ ‘* Madam,’’ said 
Adams, “ if your ladyship will but hear me speak. 
I protest I never heard any harm of Mr. Joseph 
Andrews; if I had, I should have corrected him 
for it; for I never have, nor will encourage the 
faults of those under my cure. As for the young 
woman, I assure your ladyship, I have as good 
an opinion of her as your ladyship yourself, or 
any other can have. She is the sweetest-tem- 
pered, honestest, worthiest young creature!— 
Indeed, as to her beauty, I do not commend her 
on that account, though all men allow she is 
the handsomest woman, gentle or simple, that 
ever appeared in the parish.” ‘* You are very 
impertinent,’’ says she, ‘‘to talk such fulsome 
stuff to me. It is mighty becoming, truly, in a 
clergyman, to trouble bh mself about handsome 
women; and you are a delicate judge of beauty, 
no doubt. A man who hath lived all his life in 
such a parish as this, is a rare judge of beauty. 


understand yourself no better,”’ cries the lady, 
“nor the respect due from such as you to a wo- 
man ot my distinction, than to affront my ears 


by such loose discourse, I shall mention but one 


short word: it is my orders to you, that you pub- 
lish these banns no more ; and if you dare, | will 
recommend it to your master, the doctor, to dis 
card you from his service. 1 will, Sir, notwith- 
standing your poor family ; and then you and | 


io greatest beauty in the parish may go and 


beg together.” ‘“‘Madam,”’ answered Adams, *‘1| 


I am in the service of 
| a master who will never discard me for doing 

my duty: and if the doctor (for indeed I have | 
never been able to pay for a license) thinks pro- | 
| per to turn me out from my cure, God will pro- | 
vide me, I hope, another. At least, my family, | 
as well as myself, have hands ; and he will pros 
per, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our bread | 
honestly with them. Whilst my conscience is 
pure, I shall never fear what man can do unto 
me.” © | condemn my humility,” said the lady, 
** for demeaning myself to converse with you so 
long. 1 shall take other measures; for I see 
you are a confederate with them; but the soon- 
er you leave me the better; and I shall give 
orders that my doors may no longer be open to 
you. I will suffer no parsons, who run about 
the country with beauties, to be entertained 
here.’ ‘* Madam,’’ said Adams, ‘* 1 shall en'er 
into no person's house against their will ; but I 
am assured, when you have inquired further into 
this matter, you will applaud, not blame, my 
proceeding; and sol humbly take my leave,’’ 
which he did with many bows, or at least many 
attempts ata bow. 


CHAPTER 111. 
What passed between the Lady and Lawyer 
Scout. 

In the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, 
whom she attacked most violently for intermed- 
diing with her servants, which he denied, and 
indeed with truth; for he had only asserted ac 
cidentally, and perhaps rightly, that a year's | 
service gained a settlement; and so far he own- | 
ed he might have formerly informed the parson, 
and believed it was law. “I am resolved,” | 
said the lady, “to have no diecarded servants of | 
mine settled here; and so, if this be your law, I 
shall send to another lawyer.”’ 





Scout said, “if | 
she sent toa hundred lawyers, not one or all of | 
them could alter the law. ‘The utmost that was | 
in the power of a lawyer, was to prevent the 
law’s taking effect; and that be himself could | 
do for her ladyship as well as any other: and I} 
believe,’’ says he, ** Madam, your ladyship not 
being conversant in these matters, hath m staken 
a difference: for I asserted only, that a man | 
who served a year was settled. Now there isa | 
material difference between being ectiled in law 
and settled mm fact; and as I affirmed generally 
he was cettled, and law is preferable to fact, my 
settlement must be understood in law, and not 
in fact. And suppose, Madam, we admit he 
was settled in law, what use will they make of 
it; how doth that relate to fact? He is not set 
tled in fact; and if he be not settled in fact, he 
is not an inhabitant; and if he is not an inhabi- 
tant, he is not of this parish; and then undoubt- 
edly he ought not to be published here; for Mr. 
Adams has told me your ladysbip’s pleasure, 
and the reason, which is a very good one, to 
prevent burdening us with the poor: we have 
too many already: and I think we ought to have | 
an act to hang or transport half of them. If) 
we can prove in evidence, that he ia not settled | 
in fact, it 1 another mat.er. What I said to} 
Mr. Adams, was on supposition that he was set- 
| tled in fact; and indeed, if that was the case, I 
should doubt.’’ ‘Don't tell me your facts, and 
| your ifs,’’ said the lady: ‘1 don’t understand 
| your gibberish: you take too much upon you, 
| and are very impertinent in pretending to direct 
in this parish, and youshall be taught better; 
assure you, you shall. But as to the wench, I 








ed his father and mother half his income; so | Ridiculous ! beauty, indeed !—a country wench , am resolved she shal! not settle here; 1 will not! 


that when your ladyship’s livery was stripped | 
off, he had not wherewith to buy a coat, and must | 
have gone naked, if one of the footmen had not | 
incommodated him with one; and whilst he was | 
standing in his shirt, being told your ladyship | 
would not give him a character, he sighed and said 


a beauty !— I shall be sick whenever I hear beau 
ty mentioned again. And so this wench is to flock 
the parish with beauties, 1 hope. But, Sir, our 
poor are numerous enough already: I will have 
no more vagabonds settled here.” ‘*Madam,” 
says Adams, ‘‘ your ladyship is offended with me, 


soffer such beauties as these to produce children 
for us to keep.” ** Beauties, indeed! your lady- 
ship is pleased to be merry,” answered Scout 
“Mr. Adams described her so to me," said the 
lady. **Pray what sort of dowdy is it, Mr. 
Scout?’’—“ The ugliest creature almost I ever 


he had done nothing willingly to offend; that, for ly protest, without any reason. This couple were | bebeld; a poor, dirty drab; your ladyship never 


his part, he should always give your ladyship a 


good character wherever he went, and he pray- | 


desirous to consummate long ago, and I dissuaded 
them from it; nay, | may venture tosay, I believe 


| saw such a wretch.” « Well, but, dear Mr. Scout, 
let her be what she will, these ugly women will | 


ed God to bless you, for you was the best of la. , | was the sole cause of their delaying it.’’ * Well,” | bring children, you know; so that we must pre- 
dies, though his enemies had set you against | ays she, ‘* and you did very wisely and honestly, | vent the marriage.’’ ** True, Madam,” replied | 
him. | wish you had not turned him away, for too, notwithstanding she is the greatest beauty | Scout, “for the subsequent marriage co-operating 


I believe you have not a faithfuller servant in| inthe parish.’’ *‘ And now, Madam,” continued | with the law, will carry law into fact. 


the house.” “How came you, then,” replied the | 
_ lady, **to advise me to turn him away?”’ ‘I, | 
Madam!” said Slipslop: ‘1 am sure you will do | 
me the justice to say, [did all in my power to| 
prevent it; but I saw your ladyship was angry; 
and it is not the business of us upper servants | 
, to hinterfear on these oceasions.”’ ** And was | 
it. not you, audacious wretch,” cried the lady, | 
‘*who made me angry? Was it not your tittle 
tattle,in which I believe you belied the poor, 
fellow, which incensed me against him? 
may thank you for all that bath happened; and 


he, ** | only perform my office to Mr. Joseph.” 
** Pray, don’t mister such fellows to me,” cries 
the lady. ‘* He,’’ said the parson, “ with the 
consent of Fanny, before my face, put in the 
banns.’’ ** Yes,’’ answered the lady, * | suppose 
the slut is forward enough ; Slipslop tells me 
how her head runs on fellows : that is one of ber 
beauties, | suppose. But if they have put in the 
banos, I desire you will publish them no more 
without my orders.’ ‘** Madam,’’ crics Adams, 


He | “:f any one puts in a sufficient caution and assigns 


@ proper reason against them, | am willing to 


so may | for the loss of a good servant, and one | surcease.’’—** [I tell you a reason,’’ says she ; 


Poor fellow! | am charmed with his goodness to 
his parents, Why did not you tell me of that, 
| but suffer me to dismiss so good a creature 
| without a character? | see the reason of your 

whole behaviour now, a~ wel! as of your com- 
| plant; you was jealous of the wenches.”’ ‘| 
| yealous!” said Slipslop, ** i assure you, J look 
| upon myself as his betters: | am not a mate fora 
| footman, | hope.” ‘these words threw the lady 
| into a violent passion, and she sent Slipslop from 
| her presence, who departed, tossing her nose, 


| beauties.’’ 


who had, probably, more merit than all of you. |“ he is a vagabond, and he shall not settie hese, 


and bring a nest of beggars into the parish ; it 
will make us but little amends that they will be 
‘*Madam,”’ answered Adama, ‘with 
the utmost submission to your ladyship, ‘1 have 
| been informed by lawyer Scout, that any person 
|who servesa year, gains a settlement in the 
parish where he serves.’’ ‘* Lawyer Scout,’’ 
replied the lady, ‘* is an impudent coxcomb ; I 
will have no lawyer Scout interfere with me. I 
repeat to you again, I will have no more incum- 
brances brought on us : so I desire you will pro- 


flocked about him like dutiful children round an | and erying, ‘* Marry come up! there are some | ceed no further.’” ‘* Madam,” returned Adams, 


indulgent parent, and vied with each other in 
demonstrations of duty and love. ‘the parson, 
on his side shook every one by the hand, in- 
quired heartily after the healths of all that were 


people more jealous than |, | believe.” 
| lady affected not to hear these words, though, 
| in reality, she did, and understood them, too. 
| Now ensued a second conflict, so like the for. 


Her | 


“1 would obey your ladyship in every thing that 
is lawful ; but surely the parties being poor is no 
reason againat their marrying. God forbid there 
should be any such law. ‘The poor have little 


absent, of their children and relations, and ex | mer, that it might savour of repetition to relate | share enough of this world already ; it would be 


essed a satisfaction in his face, which nothing 


it minutely. It may suffice to eay, that Lady 


barbarous indeed to deny them the common pri- 


ut benevolence made happy by ils objects could | Booby found good reason to doubt whether she | vileges, and innocent enjoyinents, which nature 


nfuse. 


had absolutely conquered ler passion, as she had 


indulges to the animal creation.’’ ‘* Since you 


When a 
man is married, he is setiled in fact; and then 
he is not removeable. I will see Mr. Adams, | 
and I make no doubt of prevailing with him! 
His only objection is, doubtless, that he shall | 
lose h.s fee: but that being once made easy, as 
it shall be, I am confident no other objection | 
will remain. No, no, it is impossible: but your | 
ladyship can't discommend his unwillingness to | 
depart from his fee. Every man ought to have) 
| a proper value for his fee. As to the matter in 
question, if your ladyship pleases to employ me | 
in it, | will venture to promise you success. The 
laws of this land are not so vulgar, to permit a! 
| mean fellow to contend with one of your lady-| 
| ship’s fortune. We have oue sure card, which | 
is to carry him before Justice Frolic, who, 
upon hearing your ladyship’s name, will commit 
| him without any further questions. As for the 
dirty slut, we shall have nothing to do with her; | 
| for if we get rid of the fellow, the ugly jade 
will—” ‘Take what measures you please, 
good Mr. Scout,’ answered the lady; ‘*but 1) 
wish you could rid the parish of both: for Slip | 
slop tells me such stories of this wench, that 1) 
abhor the thoughts of her; and though you say | 
she is such an ugly slut, yet you know, dear Mr. 
Scout, these forward creatures, who run afier| 
men, will always find some as forward as them. | 
selves: so that, to prevent the increase of beg- 
gars, we must get rid 0: her.’’ ‘* Your ladyship 
is very much im the right,’’ answered Scout; 
“but [ am afraid the law is a little deficient in 
giving us any such power of prevention: how- 
ever, the justice will stretch it as far as he is 





able, to oblige your ladyship. Vo say truth, it 
is a great blessing to the country that he is in 
the commission; for he hath taken several poor 
off our hands that the law would never have 
laid hold on. 1 know some justices who make 
az much of committing a man to Bridewell, as 
his lordship at size would of hanging him: but it 
would do a man good to see his worship, our 
justice, cOmmut a fellow to Bridewell; he takes 
so much pleasure in it: and when once we 
ha’un there, we seldom hear any more o’un, 
He’s either starved, or eat up by vermin, in @ 
month's time.’’ Here the arrival of a visiter 
pat an end to the conversation; and Mr. Scout, 
having undertaken the cause, and promised it 
success, departed. 

This Scout was one of those fellows who, 
without any knowledge of the law, or being bred 


; to it, take upon them, in defiance of an act of 


parliament, to act as lawyers in the country, and 
are cailed so. They are the pests of society, 
and a scandal to a profession to which indeed 
they do not belong; and which owes to such 
kind of rascallions the ill-will which weak per. 
sons bear towardsit. With this fellow,to whom 

a little before she would not have condescended 

to have spoken, dida certain passicn for Joseph, 

and the jealousy and disdain of poor innocent 

Fanny, betray the Lady Booby into a familiar 

discourse, in which she inadvertently confirmed 

many hints with which Slipslop, whose gallant 
he was, had pre acquainted him; and whence 
he had taken an opportunity to assert those 
severe falsehoods of little Fanny, which possibly 
the reader might not have been well able to ac. 
count for, if we had not thought proper to give 
him this information. 

CHAPTER Iv. 

A Short Chapter, but very full of Matter; par. 
ticularly the Arrival of Mr. Booby and his 
Lady. 

All that night, and the next day, the Lady 
Booby passed with the utmost anxiety; ber mind 
was distracted, aad her soul tossed up and down 
with many turbulent and opposite passions, 
She loved, hated, pitied, scorned, admired, 
despised the same person by fits, which changed 
in a very short interval. On Tuesday morning, 
which happened to be a holiday, she went to 
church, where, to her surprise, Mr. Adams pub- 
lished the banns again with as audible a voice 
as before. It was lucky for her, that as there 
was no Sermon, she had an immediate oppor- 
tunity of returning home to vent her rage, which 
she coud not have concealed from the congre- 
gation five minutes; indeed, it was not then very 
numerous, the assembly consisting of no more 
than Adams, his clerk, his wife, the lady, and 
one of her servants. At her return she met 
Slipsiop, who accosted her in these words: — 
**O Meam, what doth your ladyship think? To 
be sure lawyer Scout hath carried Joseph and 
Fanny both before the justice. All the parish 
are in tears, and say they will certainly be 
hanged: for nobody knows what it is for.” “I 
suppose they deserve it,’’ says the lady, ** W 
dost thou mention such wretches to me?”’—* 
dear Madam,’’ answered Slipslop, is it not « 
pity such a grace/ess young man should die a 
virulent death? I hope the judge will take 
commensuration on hie youth. As for Fanny,I 
don’t think it signifies much what becomes of 
her; and if poor Joseph hath done any thing, I 
could venture to swear she traduced him to it: 
few men ever come to a fragrant punishment, 
but by those nasty creatures, who are a scandal 
to our seet.”” The lady was no more pleased at 
this news, after a moment's reflection, than Slip- 
slop herself: for though she wished Fanny far 
enough, she did not desire the removal! of Joseph, 
especially with ber. She was pezzied how to 
act, or what to fay, on this occasion, when a 
coach and six drove into the court, and a set- 
vant acquainted her with the arrival of her 
nephew Booby and his Lady. She ordered 
them to be conducted into a drawing room, 
whither she presently repaired, having composed 
her countenance as well as she could; being @ 
litle satisfied that the wedding would by these 
means be at least interrupted, and that she 
should have an opportunity to execute any reeo- 
lution she might take, for which she saw herself 
provided with an excellent instrument in Scout. 

The Lady booby apprehended her servant 
had made a mistake, when he mentioned Mr. 
Booby’s Lady, for she bad never heard of his 
marriage: but how great was her surprise, when, 
at her entering the room, her nephew presented 
his wife to her, saying, ** Madam, this is that 
charming Pamela, of whom I am convinced you 
have heard so much.” The lady received her 
with more civility than he expected; indeed, 
with the utmost: for she was perfectly polite, 
nor had any vice inconsistent with good breed- 
ing. They passed some little time in ordinary 
discouree, when a servant came and whispered 
Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he 
must desert them a little on some business 
consequence; and as their discourse daring bis 
absence would afford little improvement to the 
reader, we will leave them for awhile, to attend 
Mr. Booby. 

CHAPTER V. 


Containing Justice Business; curious Preee- 
dents «f Depositions, and other Matters ne 











zs 
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cessary to be perused by all Justices of they 


Peace and thew Clerks. 


The young squire and hislady were no sooner 
alighted trom their coach, than the servants be- 
gan to inquire after Mr. Joseph, from whom 
they said their lady had not heard a word, to 
her great surprise, since he had left Lady 
Bouby’s. Upon this they were instantly inform- 
ed of what had lately happened, with which 
they hastily acquainted their master, who took 
an immediate resolution to go himself, and en- 
deavour to restore his Pamela her brother, be- 
fore she even knew she had lost him. 

The justice, before whom the criminals were 
carried, and who lived within a short mile of the 
lady's house, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaint- 
ance, by his having an estate in his neighbour- 
hood, Ordering, therefore, his horses to bw 
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ceach, he set out for the judgment eeat, and 
arrived when the justice had aliost finished his 
business. He wae conducted into a hall, where 
he was acquainted that his worehip would wait 
on him in a moment; for he had only a man and 
a woman to commit to Bridewell first. As he 
was now convinced he had not a minute to lose, 
he insisted on the servant's introducing him di- 
rectly into the room where the justice was then 
executing his office, as he called it. Being 
brought thither, and the first compliments being 
past between the squire gnd his worship, the 
former asked the latter what crime these two 
young people had been guilty of. ‘*No great 
crime,” answered the justice; ‘*l have only or- 
dered them to Bridewell for a month.” ‘* But 
what is their crime?” repeated the squire. “ Lar- 
ceny, ant please your Honour,’’ said Scout. 
** Ay,” says the justice, “a kind of felonious, 
larcenous thing. I believe | must order them a 
little correction, too, a little stripping and whip 
ping.” Poor Fanny, who had hitherto sup- 
ported all with the thoughts of Joseph's com. 
pany, trembled at that sound; but indeed, with- 
out reason; for none but the devil himself would 
have executed such a sentence on her. “ Still,” 
seid the squire, **L am ignorant of the crime; 
the fact, | mean.’’ ** Why, there it is in peaper, 
answered the justice, showing him a deposition, 
which, in the absence of his clerk, he had writ 
himself, of which we have with great difficulty 
procured an authentic copy; and here it follows 
verbatim et literatim:— 


The Depusition of James Scout, Layer, and 
Thomas Trotter, Yeoman, raken before mee, 
one of his Mojesty’e Justasses of the Piece 
Sor Zwnersetshire. 


‘These deponents saith, and first Thomas 
Trotter for himself saith, that on the —— of this 
instant October, being Sabbath day, betwin the 
ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed 
Joseph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk 
akross a certaine felde belunging to Layer 
Scoat, and out of the path which ledes thru the 
enid felde, and there he zede Joseph Andrews 
with a knife cut one hassel-twig, of the value, 
ax he believes, of 3 half-pence, or thereabouts; 
and he saith, that the said Francis Goodwill was 
likewise walking on the grass, out of the said 
path in the said felde, and did receive and karry 
in her hand the said twig, and so was cumfart. 
ing, eading and abating to the said Joseph 
therein. And the said James Scout for himeelf 
says, that he verily believes the said twig to be 
his own proper twig, &c.”’ 


** Jesu'’ says the squire, ** would you commit 
two persons to Bridewell for a twig?”’ ‘* Yes,’’ 
said the lawyer, ‘‘ and with great lenity, too; for 
if we had called it a young tree, they would 
have been both hanged.” ‘* Harkye,”’ says the 
justice, taking aside the squire, ‘* I should not 
have been so severe on this occasion, but Lady 
Booby desires to get them out of the parish; so 
lawyer Scout will give the constable orders to 
let them run away, if they please: but it seems 
they intend to marry together, and the lady 
hath no other means, as they are legally settled 
there, to prevent their bringing an incumbrance 
on her own parish.” ‘* Well,’’ said the squire, 
**1 will take care my aunt shall be satisfied in 
thie point; and likewise | promise you, Joseph 
here shali never be any incumbrance on her. 


Bridewell, you will commit them to my cus 
tody.’” “Oh, to be sure, Sir, if you desire it,” 
answered the justice; and without more ado 
Joseph and Fanny were delivered over to Squire 
Booby, whom Joseph very well knew, but little 
guessed how nearly he was related to him. The 
Justice burnt his mittimus; the constable was 
sent about his business; the lawyer mace no 
complaint for the want of justice; and the 
prisoners, with exulting hearts, gave a thousand 
thanks to his honour Mr. Booby, who did not 
intend their obligations to him should cease 
here; for ordering a man to produce a cloak 
bag. which he had ordered to be brought from 
Lady Booby’s on purpose, he desired the justice 
that he might have Joseph with him into a room, 
where, ordering his servant to take out a suit of 
his own clothes, with linen ard other necessaries, 
he left Joseph to dress himself, who, not yet 
knowing the cause of all th's civility, excused 
his accepting such a favour as long as he de- 
cently could. Whilst Joseph was dressing, the 
squire reprired to the justice, whom he found 


talking with Fanny; for, during the examination, | this young creature. I never beleld such sweet- | of love. 


trouble of explaining the whole matter, op- 
pose it. 

lt would be unnecessary, if | was able, which 
indeed I am not, to relate the conversation be- 
tween these two gentlemen, which rolled, as I 
have been informed, entirely on the subject of 
horse-racing. Joseph was soon drest in the 
plainest dress he could find, which was a blue 
coat and breeches, with a gold edging, and a 
red waistcoat with the same; and as this suit, 
which was rather too large for the equire, ex- 
actly fitted him, so he became it so well, and 
looked so genteel, that no person would have 
doubted its being as well adapted to his quality 
as his shape; nor have suspected as one might, 
when my Lord ,» or Sir , or Mr. —, 
appear in lace or embroidery, that the tailor’s 
man wore those clothes howe on his back, 
which he should have carried under his arin. 

The equire now took leave of the justice, and 
calling for Fanny, made her and Joseph, against 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which 
he then ordered to drive to Lady Booby’s.—It 
had moved a few yards only, when the squire 
asked Joseph, if he knew who that man was 
crossing the field; for, added he, ‘*1 never saw 
one take such strides before.” Joseph answered 
eagerly, * Oh, Sir, itis Parson Adams.” ‘* Oh 
la, endeed, and so it is,” said Fanny. ‘* Poor 
man, he is coming to do what he could for us. 
Well, he is the worthiest, best-natured creature.” 
—** Ay,” said Joseph, ‘* God bless him; for there 
is not such another in the universe."-—** The 
best creature living sure,’’ cries Fanny. ‘‘ Is 
he?’ says the squire; “then I am resolved to 
have the best creature living in my coach; and 
so saying, he ordered it to stop, while Joseph, 
at his request, hallooed to the parson, who well 
knowing his voice, made all the haste imagina- 
ble, and soon came up with them. He was 
desired by the master, who could scarce refrain 
from laughter at his figure, to mount into the 
coach, which he with many thanks refused, 
saying be could walk by its side, and he’d war- 
rant he kept up with it; but he was at length 
over-prevailed on. The squire now acquainted 
Joseph with his marriage; but he might have 
spared himself that labour; for his servant, 
whilst Joseph was dressing, had performed that 
office before. He continyed to express the vast 
happiness he enjoyed in his sister, and the value 
he had for all who belonged to her. Joseph 
made many bows, and expressed as many ac- 
knowledgments; and Parson Adams, who now 
first perceived Joseph’s new apparel, burst into 
tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and 
snapping his fingers, as if he had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby’s, 
and the squire, desiring them to wait a moment 
in the court, went in to his aunt, and calling 
her out from his wife, acquainted her with Jo- 
| seph’s arrival; saying, “ Madam, as I have mar 
| ried a virtuous and worthy woman, I am re- 
| solved to own her relations, and show them all 
{a proper respect; [ shall think myself, therefore, 
| infinitely obliged to all mine who will do the 
jsame. It is true, her brother hath been your 
| servant, but he is now become my brother; and 
| 1 have one happiness, that neither his character, 
| his behaviour, or appearance, give me any 
| reason to be ashamed of calling bim so. In 
| short, he is now below, dressed like a gentle- 


| man, in which light I intend he shall hereafter 











1 | be seen; and you will oblige me beyond expres- 
shall be obliged to you, therefore, if, instead of 


| sion, if you will admit him to be of our party; 
for I know it will give great pleasure to my 
wife, though she will not mention it.’’ 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
| Booby’s hopes or expectations. She answered 
him eagerly, ** Nephew, you know how easily | 
am prevailed on to do any thing which Joseph 
Andrews desires —Pooh! | mean which you 
desire me; and as he is now your relation, I can- 
not refuse to entertain him as such.” The 
squire told her he knew his obligation to her 
for her compliance; and going three steps, re- 
turned and told her, he had one more favour, 
which he believed she would easily grant, as 
she had accorded him the former. ‘* There isa 
young woman’”’—** Nephew,” says she, ‘‘don't 
let my good nature make you desire, as is too 
commonly the case, to impose on me. Nor 
think, because I have with so much condescen- 
sion agreed to suffer your brother-in-law to 
coinme to my table, that I will submit to the 
company of all my own servants, and all the 
dirty trollops in the country.’’ ‘*Madam,”’ 
answered the squire, ‘*I bélieve you never saw 
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aunt, to whose love they were fuel only, and 
this was increased by the addition of dress, which 
was indeed not wanted to set off the lively co- 
lours in which nature had drawn health, strength, 
comeliness, and youth. Inthe afternoon Joseph, 
at their request, entertained them with the ac- 
count of his adventures; nor could Lady Booby 
conceal her dissatisfaction at those parts in 
which Fanny was concerned, especially when 
Mr. Booby launched forth into such rapturous 
praises of her beauty. She said, applying to her 
niece, that she wondered her nephew, who had 
pretended to marry for love, should think such 
a subject proper to amuse his wife with; adding, 
that, for her part, she should be jealous of a 
husband who spoke so warmly in praise of an- 
other woman. Pamela answered, indeed she 
thought she had cause; but it was an instance 
of Mr. Booby’s aptness to see more beauty in 
women than they were mistress of; at which 
words both the women fixed their eyes on two 
looking-glasses: and Lady Booby replied, that 
men were, in general, very il! judges of beauty; 
and then, whilst both contemplated only their 
own faces, they paid a cross compliment to each 
other’s charms, When the hour of rest ap- 
proached, which the lady of the house deferred 
as long as she decently could, she informed Jo- 
seph (whom, for the future, we shall call Mr. 
Joseph, he having as good a title to that appel- 
lation as many others, | mean that incontested 
one of good clothes) that she had ordered a bed 
to be provided for him. He declined this favour 
to his utmost; for his heart had long been with 
his Fanny; but she insisted on his accepting it, 
alleging, that the parish had no proper accommo- 
dation for such as he was now to esteem him- 
self. The esquire and his lady both joining with 
her, Mr. Joseph was at last forced to give over 
his design of visiting Fanny that evening, who, 
on her side, as impatiently expected him till 
midnight, when, in complacence to Mr. Adams’s 
family, who had sat up two hours out of respect 
to her, she retired to bed, but not to sleep; the 
thoughts of her lover kept her waking; and his 
not returning according to his promise, filled her 
with uneasiness, of which, however she could 
not assign any other cause than merely that of 
being absent from him. 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and 
visited her in whom his soul delighted. She no 
sooner heard his voice in the parson’s parlour, 
than she leapt from her bed, and dressing her- 
self in a few minutes, went down to him. They 
passed two hours with inexpressible happiness 
together; and then having appointed Monday, 
by Mr. Adams’s permission, for their marriage, 
Mr. Joseph returned, ding to his p . 
to breakfast at the Lady Booby’s, with whose 
behaviour since the evening we shall now ac- 
quaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber, 
than ehe asked Slipslop what she thought of this 
| wonderful creature her nephew had married. 

“ Madam!” said Slipslop, not yet sufficiently un- 
derstanding what answer she wasto make. “ 
ask you,” answered the lady,“ what you think 
rl the dowdy—my niece, I think | am to call 

er?” 








one to have known the person. The lady gave 
her all the assistance she could, and ended with 
saying, ‘‘I think, Slipslop, you have done her 
justice; but yet, bad as she is, she is an angel, 
compared to this Fanny.’’ Slipslop then fell on 
Fanny, whom she hacked and hewed in the like 
barbarous manner, concluding with an observa- 
tion, that there was always something in those 
low-liie creatures which must eternally distin- 
guish them from their betters. ‘* Really,’ said 
the lady, “I think there is one exception to the 
rule, | am certain you may guess whom | mean.” 
“ Not |, upon my word, Madam,” said Slipslop. “I 
mean a young tellow—eure, you are the dullest 
wretch,” said the lady. “O, la, 1 am, indeed. 
Yes, truly, Madam, he is an accession,” answer- 
ed Slipslop. “Ay, is he not, Slipslop?” return- 
ed the lady, “Is he not so genteel, that a prince 
might, without a blush, acknowledge him for his 
son. His behaviour is such that would not 
shame the best education. He borrows from his 
station a condescension in every thing to his 
superiors, yet unattended by that mean servility 
which is called good behaviour in such persons. 
| Every thing he doth hath no mark of the base 
motive of fear, but visibly shows some respect 
| and gratitude, and carries with it the persuasion 
And then for his virtues, such piety to 





she had flapped her hat over her eyes, which | ness and innocence, joined with such beauty, | his parents, such tender affection to his sister, 
were aleo bathed in tears, and had by that | and withal so genteel.’” ‘‘Upon my soul || such integrity in his friendship, such bravery, 


means concea'ed frem his worship what might 
perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby 
unnecessary at least for herself. 


| won’t admit her,’ replied the lady in a passion: 


| **the whole world sha'nt prevail on me: I resent 


The justice | even the desire as an affront, and"—The esquire, | invaluable blessings.” 


such goodness, that if he had been born a gen- 
tleman, his wife would have possessed the most 
“To be sure, Madam,”’ 


no sooner saw her countenance cleared up, and | who knew her inflexibility, interrupted her, by | 88ys Shpslop. “But as he is,” answered the 


he secretly cursed himselt for having once 
thought ot Bridewell for her. He would wil 
ling!y have sent his own wily thither, to have 
had Fanny in her place; and conceiving almost 
at the same instant desires and schemes to ac- 
complish them, he employed the minules whilst 
the squire was absent with Joseph, in agsuring 
er how sorry he was for having treated her so 
roughly before he knew her merit; and told her, 
that since Lady Booby was unwilling that she 
should settle in her parish, she was heartily 
welcome to his, where he promised her his pro 
tection, adding, that he would take Joseph and 
her into his own family, if she liked it, which 
assurance he confirmed with a squeeze by the 
hand. She thanked him very kindly, and said 
“she would acquaint Joseph with the offer, 
which he would certain'y be glad to accept; for 
that Lady Booby was angry with them both; 
though she did not know either had done any 
thing to offend her: but imputed it to Madam 
Slipstop, who had always been her enemy.”’ 
The equire now returned, and prevented any 
further continuance of this conversation; and 
the justice, out of a pretended respect to his 
guest, but, in reality, from an apprehension of a 
rival, (for he knew nothing of his marriage.) or- 
dered Fanny into the kitchen, whither she glad- 


more. He then returned to Joseph, and she to 
| Pamela. He took Joseph aside, and told him 
he would carry him to his sister; but could not 
prevail as yet for Fanny. Joseph begged he 
might see his sister alone, and then be with his 
Fanny; but the squire knowing the pleasure his 
wife would have in her brother's company, 
would not admit it; telling Joseph there would 
be nothing in so short an absence from Fanny, 
whilst he was assured of her safety; adding, he 
hoped he could not easily quit a sister whom he 
had not seen so long, and who so tenderly loved 
him. Joseph immediately complied; for indeed 
no brother could love a sister more; and recom 

mending Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not 
to go before Lady Boody, to the care of Mr. 
Adams, he attended the equire up stairs, whilst 
Fanny repaired with the parson to his house, 
where she thought herself secure of a kind re- 
ception. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Of which you are desired to read no more than 
you like. 

Thé meeting between Joseph and Pamela 
was not without tears of joy on both sides: and 
their embraces were full of tenderness and af- 
fection. ‘They were, however, regarded with 


her bright eyes shining through her tears, than asking pardon, and promising not to mention it | lady, **:f he had a thousand more good quali- | 


ties, it must render a woman of fashion con- 
| temptible even to be suspected of thinking of 
|him: yes, | should despise myself for such a 
| thought.” «To be sure, Ma'am,” said Slipslop 
|** And why to be sure ?” replied the lady, * thou 
art always one’s echo. Is he not more worthy 
of affection than a dirty country clown, though 
born of a family as old as the flood; or an idle, 
worthless rake, or a little puisny beau of quality ? 
And yet these we must condemn ourselves to, in 
order to avoid the censure of the world; to shun 
the contempt of others, we must ally ourselves 
to those we despise; who must prefer birth, title, 
and fortune, to real merit. It isa tyranny of 
custom, a tyranny we must comply with: for 
we people of fashion are the slaves of custom.”” 
** Marry come up!"’ said Slipslop, who now 
well knew which party to take, “if | wasa wo- 
man of your ladyship’s fortune and quality, | 
would be a slave to nobody.” ‘* Me!’? said the 
lady; ** 1 am speaking, if a young woman ct 
fashion, who had eeen nothing of the world, 
should happea to like such a fellow — Me, indeed! 
| hope thou didst not imagine’—** No, Ma‘am, 
to be sure,"’ aries Slipslup.—‘* No! what no?” 
cries the lady.’ ** Thou art always ready to an 
swer before thou hast heardone. So far f must 
aliow he is a charming fellow. Me, indeed! No, 








ly retired; nor did the equire, who declined the 


much more pleasure by the nephew than by the 


Slipslop, wanting no further hint, began 
to pull her to pieces, and so miserably defaced 
her, that it would have been impossible for any 


1 have lost a husband, who—but if [ should re- 
flect, | should run mad.—My future ease must 
depend upon forgetfulness. Slipsiop, let me 
hear some of thy nonsense, to turn my thoughts 
another way. What dost thou think of Mr. An- 
drews?’? * Why, | think,” says Slipslop, ** he 
is the handsomest, most properist man I| ever 
saw; and if | was a lady of the greatest degree, 
it would be well for some folks. Your ladyship 
may talk of custom, if you please; but | am con- 
fidous there is no more comparison between 
young Mr. Andrews, and most of the young gen- 
tlemen who come to your ladyship’s house in 
London—a parcel of whipper-snapper sparks— 
| would sooner marry our old Parson Adams. 
Never tellme what people say, whilst | am 
happy in the arms of him | love. Some folks 
rail against other folks, because other folks have 
what some folks would be glad of.’’ “And so,”’ 
answered the lady, ‘if you was a woman of 
condition, you would really marry Mr. Andrews?” 
** Yes, | assure your ladyship,”’ replied Slipslop, 
** if he would have me.’’ ** Fool, idiot,’’ cries 
the lady, ** if he would have a woman of fashion! 
Is that a question?” “No, truly, Madam,” 
said slipsiop; “1 believe it would be none, if 
Fanny was out of the way; and I am confidow 


Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in th 


send her packing, if your ladyship would but sa, 
the word.’” 


ed hersel 
change of her complexion, first to pale and then 
to red, she thus spoke: ‘1 am astonished at the 
liberty you give your tongue. Would you in- 
sinuate that I employed Scout against this 
wench on the account of the fellow?” ‘ La, 
Ma’am,”’ said Slipslop, frighted out of her wits, 
“ I assassinate sucha thing!’’ “I think you dare 


if | wasin your ladyship’s place, and hked Mr. 


parish a moment. | am sure lawyer Scout would 


This last speech of Slipslop raised a tempest 
in the mind of her mistress. She feared Scout 
had a fa her, or rather that she had betray 

. After some silence, and a double 


error. ‘The animal in question has been seen many 
of all classes since the “respectable old whalesman” in 
1751 reported its first appearance, and always descri- 
bed as possessing apparenily the same furm, colour, and 
characteristics; and, though thousands will continue to 
doubt it, till absolutely caught and exhibited on dry 
land, a capture which is highly incumbent the 
inhabitants of Boston to effect, there is nothing in the 
accounts given which surpasses probability. The 
earth has its monsters rarely seer,and why not the seat 
And here | cannot but complain of the hard lot of 
travellers, from the times of Marco Polo to the present 
day, that they not only have to get over the difficulty 
that may exist in their own minds as to believe in an 
incredible story, but that when this is effected, it is 
ten to one fewer thank them, or think the better of them 
for it, and still few are, willing to concur heartily in 
the belief—Laitrobe’s Rambles in North America. 
senate 
For the Gentleman's Vade Meeum. 

Mr. Epivor,—In theatricals, novelty is every thing” 
—allow me to suggest to the manager of the ‘Theatre, 
that, on the return of the Woods to this city, Weber's 
Der “ Freischutz,"—so long lai on the shelf—would, 
if revived, undoubtedly prove a great attraction, and 
| have a long run. Although the opera of “ La Sen- 
nambula” will bear many more repetitions, still some 
other attraction will be necessary for a long engage- 
ment, and no opera will afford a greater scope for the 
powers of these distinguishe:! vocalists, or serve great- 
er delight to our musical public than the one men- 
tioned. x. 


“IT ONLY REQUIRES TO BE KNOWN TO BE 
CERTAIN OF SUPPORT."—A Genero? Exclamation. 411 


HEAD-QUARTERS, 


ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, PRANKLIN PLACB. 
This spicious establishment has been fiued upin a man- 
ner wien it is expected will meet with the decid d appro- 
bition of a liberal minded pubic. No expense has been 
spared to render it in appearance, « qual ai least, to even the 


y 








not,’’ answered the lady. “1 believe my conduct 
may defy malice itself to assert so cursed a 
slander. If I had ever discovered any wanton- 
ness in my behaviour:—if | had followed the ex 
ample of some whom thou hast, I believe, seen, 
in allowing myself indecent liberties, even with 
a husband:—but the dear man, who is gone,” 
(here she began to sob,) ‘* was he alive again,” 
(then produced tears,) “could not unbraid me 
with any one act of tenderness or passion. No, 
Slipslop, all the time we lived together, he 
never obtained even a kiss from me, without my 
expressing reluctance in the granting it. I am 
sure he himself never suspected how much | 
loved him.—Since his death, thou knowest, 
though it is almost six weeks (it wants but a day 
ago, | have not admitted one visiter, till this 
fool, my nephew, arrived. | have confined 
myself quite to one party of friends.—And can 
such a conduct as this fearto be arraigned? To 
be accused not only of a passion which | have 
always despised, but of fixing it on such an ob- 
ject, a creature so much beneath my notice.’’ 
**Upon my word, Madam,” says Slipslop, ‘* | do 
not understand your ladyship, nor know I any 
thing of the matter.” 
dost not understand me. 
which exist only in superior minds; thy coarse 
ideas cannot comprehend them. Thou ert a low 
creature, of the Andrews’ breed, a reptile of the 
lower order, a weed that grows in the common 
garden of the creation.’” ‘I assure your lady- 
ship,” says Slipslop, whose passions were almost 
of as high an order as her lady’s, “I have no 
more to do with Common Garden than other 
jfolks. Really, your ladyship talks of servants 
| as if they were not born of the Christian speciou. 
| Servants have flesh and blood as well as quality; 
jand Mr. Andrews himeelf Is a proof that they 
have as good, if not better. And for my own 
part, I can’t conceive my dears* are coarser than 
other people’s; and [ am sure, if Mr. Andrews 
was a dear of mine, | should not be ashamed of 
him in company with gentlemen; for whoever 
hath seen him in bis new clothes, must confess 
he looks as much like a gentleman as any body. 
Coarse, quotha! I can’t bear to hear the poor 
young fellow run down neither: for I will say 
this, | never beard him eay an ill word of any 
body in his life. 1 am sure his coarseness doth 
not lie in his heart; for he is the beet-natured 
man in the world; and as for his skin, it is no 
coarser than other people’s, | amaure. His bo- 
som, when a boy, was as white as driven snow; 
and where it is not covered with hairs, is so still 
Ifakins! if | was Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred 
a year, | should not envy the best she who wears 
a head. A woman that could not be happy 
| with such a man, ought never to be so: for if he 
| can’t make a woman happy, | never yet beheld 
- man who could. I say again, I wish | was 
a great lady for his sake. I believe when! had 
made a gentleman of him, he'd behave so, that 
| nobody should deprecate what | had done; and 
! fancy few would venture to tell him he was nu 
entleman to his face, nor to mine neither.’’ 
At which words, taking up the candles, she ask- 
ed her mistress, who had been some time in her 
+bed, if she had any further commands, who 
| mildly answered, she had none; and telling her 
she was a comical creature, bid her good night. 




















* Meaning, perhaps, ideas. 


Tue Sea-serrent.—tIn going northward we visited 
Nahant, famed as the favourite haunt of the sea-rerpent; 
Lynn, still celebrated for shoes, and Salem, formerly 
for witcheraft. If it would at all strengthen your be- 


sobriety and seriousness. In common with many, I 
possess that kind of credulity which leads me, not to 
believe in the first instance. but to listen to every tale 
which comes to my ear on respectable authority, and 
to attempt to trace it to its source ; and | would reject 


“| believe, indeed, thou 
These are delicacies 


most splendid houses of Bateriatoment in the Unived States. 

The Landscap tile Scenes, and other subjects 
worthy of admiration, besides «he Sporung and Dramatic 
Paintings and Encravings form an ensemble which may 
fauly chabenge comparison XF The Liqvors have been. 
selected by a comprient judge. trom the first importers in 
the City, and they have been bape ic Aba for thei 
quality. without reference to the cost. ‘The Rar ia also sup: 
pled with a superior b ewing of Ac# and Bera—and an Or- 
dinary is constantly kept up throughout the day and even- 
ing = 7 A Rerecrory is erecred. adjoining the spac! 
Reading Rooms, which is supplied with the choicest 
Oy-ters, and is plao'd under the superinienderce of 4 skhit- 
ful and prolessioval cook All the Cry Papers, (daily 
and weekly,) are kept on file, aud alse the principal news 
Pipers throughout the Union, besides Foreign Journals. 
7 Correspandents have been established at New York 
and Washington by wh ch many faeiities are anticipateds 
for obtaining early importan: imelitivenes, With these 
sirong inducements for patronage. the Proprie ors confident- 
ty rely on the bbcralny of the.r teow ciiizers for ashare of 
them favors. 


POPULAR GAMES. 


SELECT GAMES OF CHESS. 
By the First Players of the Day. 
Black gives the odds of the Pawn and two moves. 











WHITE. BLACK. 
. K Ptwo — 
2. QP two Q Kt to B third 
3. K P advances Q P two 
4. K R Ptwo Q B to K third 
5. Q BP one B to K B second 
6. K B to Q third K Kt P one 
7. Q BwK third K P one 
8. K Kt to B third K B wo R third 
9. K Kt to Kt fifih Q to K second 
10. Q to K B third K B to Kt second 
ll. K R Pone Kt to K R third 
12. Kttakes B Q retakes 
13. B takes Kt B retakes 
4. P takes P P retakes 
5. K Rito R third Q takes Q 
16. R retakes B to B eighth 
17. B takes P, ch K to Q second 
8. Kt t Q second B takes P 
9 QRwQKe R checks 
0. Kt covers B to R sixth. 
21. R takes B QRwK Kt 
22. K R wo Kt third QRP two 
23. QR w Q Kt fifth B to Q B eighth 
24. R takes Q P (1) Kw@QB 
25. B to K B fifth (2) R to K Bag 
26. Rtwo K Kreighth (3) Rtakes R 
27. Btakes P, ch K to Kt second 
28. B takes R K w Ke third (4) 
29. Q R Ptwo, winning. 
(1) Very well played; for, if he take R, you check 
off with B, and recapture 
(2) Equally potent as picturesque. 
(3) Again, we say good. 
(4) He would get nothing by moving Kt to Kee- 
cond, 
WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Successrvut Measone.—* Well, Squire,” said a 
constituent to a Representative, “ why did'nt you get 
our petition through the Legislature this winter f” «f 
did get it through, my dear sir, without any diffienl- 
ty.” «© Ah—indeed !—I did'nt see ai y account of it 
in the newspapers” “To be sure, not—J carried 





it through both Houses in my coat pocket, and made no 
noise about it.” 


-_—— 

A question for pedigree wougers, humbly submitted 
for consideration by Sanuel Seales, Alderman of the 
No-mistake Ward :—* If your mother's mother was my 
mother's sister's aunt, what relation womld your great 
grandfather's uncle’s nephew be to my elder brother's 
first cousin's son-in-law f” 


= ——— 
A gentleman just returned to this country from a - 
tour in Europe, was asked how he liked the Ruins of 


lief in the credibility of the existence of a nondescript Pompeii? « Not very well,” was the reply, “they are 
animal of the serpent order, of huge size, frequenting | tuo much out of repair.” 

these seas, to hear me aver, that the proois, such as 3 —E— 

they are, resting on testimony which cannot be dis- A Sraicr Consrrectionist.—Some years ago, Mr. 
proved or set aside, have made me a believer, withont | —— was elected a member of the Legislaiwre of 
having enjoyed ocular demons:ration, I have no hesi-| New Hampshire. He wasa very gentlemanly, well 
tation in proclaiming myself as one, and that in all} educated man, but, unfortunately, so fond of brandy: 


and water, that he was more or less intoxicated every 
day. At the close*of the session, he attempted to 
justify himself by saying that he came there sworn to 
truly represent his constituents, and he was satisfied 
from personal observation, that a large majority of 








Slipslop, all thoughts of men ere over with me. 


nothing, however contrary to prohability, till it had 
been either proved impossible, or founded in complete 


them drank too much whenever they could get an 


opportunity. 
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STARLIGHT ON THE SBA. 
SY GILBERT c. RICE, Esq, 


Written on board the ship Huntsville, in the Bahama 
oa, and addressed to one of the passengers, the 
eminent tragedianess, Miss LA Phillipe 

Come! lady, come ! the Sunset hour in 
sweet on ocean's bre ast ; 
And fair on high mid astral | 
A“ Srarn” be “ths 1D the west 

Far, far above the day god's fal} 
Its light shows haste and clear 

"Tis hike to thee, ‘tis brightness all, 


pow r. 


| 


THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE 


The New German compeny under the name of the 
Washington Guards, will parade on Monday 
first time, and we understand that they will have 
Very handsome escort from the other volunteer c 
We find in the Phila lelphia Gazette, the 


on Monday afternoon, 
| ford Roa 


| though they turn out a mach great 





MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DR 





AMATIC COMPA 





‘ION. 








follow ir 
teresting notice of the Rew corps — 
The New ¢ ompany 


near the Black 





They paraded a hendred and Nurty-three musket 


er number. 





for the 


orps.| March, to escape the 


of Washington Guards drilled 
Horse, Frank- 


phy, and ander sentence of death in New Orleans 


@/ that crime, killed himself in prison on the 11th 


| Washington Whitaker, the murderer of Owen Mur- | 


'gnominy of a public execution 


of 


| The suicide was committed about half an hour afier Hf only from cuz 


his family and friends had left him, and the 


sary for the purpose 


} lief that the announcement of his death 
I] 


was a mere 
The | triek, that it was found necessary lo expose the bleed- 


tmpres- | lishment, Variety 
sion is that they supplied him with the weapon neces. 
So great was the popular be- 


pers and refres! 
equal tw the He 
is a good advan 





an hour or two 





EP Heap Q: ARTERS, | J 
for | the-way, is really a head quarters, be ng one of the New York market, on Tuesday, for $2 25. 
| most popular resorts in town—is now 


minated at night with aas and is well worth a visit, | Spanish, and is Bow circolating into the South 


a 
Franklin Place, which, by-! A shad Woighing three pounds, was sold in the 


brilliantly iiln- The celebrated 1 oon hoax has been translated inte 








Ame- 
rioait In point of 1 of embel- | Man newspapers. It has already gone the tour of 
OSsity oint o ran »mbel- < : J 

; _—— « Europe 
of Lae picire abd engravings, pa- 
we, : ee The town of We stfield, in Massac husetts, is proba 


iments, Philadelphia « an show nuthing |, * 
pice ; mu - cites | bly without a rival nthe whip manufacture 
or six establishments in that tow n turn or 


} nually to the amount of $500,000. 


nad Quar:ers 


Five 
Its ¢ 


it whips an- 


tral situation, too, 
oge for those wish ng to lounge away 











nd ve ‘ f nable | . . 
and yet remain close to the fashionable 4 After the laie con ‘gration of the Arsenal in Frank. 
ae" ; ; | manual exercise Was very fine, being afier the mo-| ng bedy to the multiiude. promenade, and to aces isiless | fort, Keniuck, a bross field piece was taken out of 
i —-< ay hi = aphan | derm Buropean style. "The diferent modes of fring} ‘The toliowing note, addressed t the clergyman ae j te rubbish uninjured, ‘The piece was captured from 
ven, lady fair © slars among } n . Surcoe 2 surrendere: " . 
day 4 con camer yon Inéantry and Cavalry had a Pleasing effect | who het attended him, was found lying on his table. Hhe police, or whoever hes ehargo of ike public | Bargoyne at s ‘ralega, surrendere i to the British by 
our bright resemblance see The Company of the German Washin ton Guards | : : 7 - : , t ang | Hull—re en by Harrison at the Thames, presented 
Come! come on deck ! We pleasure or j } . ld 4 uston Guards covered with blond, when the jailer and others entered | peace, and of th pehiic moruis, beiween sunset and hy Congress v Gove rnor Selby, and by the Govemor 
Mid starlight on the sea Ba i sa * es ae ee ~~ - — j — on “ ol the room: midnight, would Conier an especial favor, son plea- to the State of Kentuc ma 
Hy, as i il re the strongest, an Probably, in time, Pps: - : ; ; , : ; edi: : j @ the Su tucks 
Look ! Jad look! Bahama’s isi | One of the best in exe rewing. The officers eluetly un- | To Father Ken Zeton— sant evening, ¥ stroiling through Fr . 1 Place. It | On-Saiarday last, the Fac ulty of Pennsylvania Uni- 
, r sles S ; } * . be la more profane. noi wt- 
And coal banks are near derstand their duty 7and trom the progress made inso} Publish this to the world. The crime which has | is thronged with Loys, and a as Provane, Noisy, riot versity conferred degrees on one hundred and thirty 
And, see, above ! Waanss senile short a time, it is evident that they have be: n indefa- | brought me to my end, | am not guilty of—that is Wil- | ous set of young vagabonds could ; ' easily be found. medieal siudents, on Which vecasion an eloquent ad- a“. 
She woos thee to her sphere. | Usable in their exertions ful murder; for at the time I thought 1 was BCUDg 0! Their din and tamuit are continual, and their pranks 
» ” >. rT . » : 
Lot e’en all the? heres - net | The Band of Music atlached to the ( ompany needs ; selfdefenee, as 1 was Sehting against three men who 
? Ts ao) ine, - 


The sphere she ofiers thee rh 
Befits a star like the sublime— | nan 
A light for land and sea! I 

Ves, lady ! join Urania’s throng ee 


Come! take me there with thee 
aCe, see Our ship move proudly on } 
| 





Fre 
( 


Midst starlight on the sea! 


Porbear, Urania! Melpom'ne claims 


| General Korseritz, sery ed 


ehoommm that we 
© seader is an experienced hand; he belouged fo 
ny years to the Wurtemberg Brigade, stationed a 
dwageburg, and 





Was under 


teh 


plan Korseriiz is of military descent. 


land w former! ‘ | 
| is y commander of a regiment whiel 
The brightest of the age— ’ . simen 2 
"Mid nature’ | f | bore his name 
nature's scenes—in pleasure fanes | 
oe nature's ‘ I | Pant in Germany. He was concerned 
A 8T4Rr on ey ery siage 


As such, thou pride of all the Nine, 
We prize thee and we love ; 
And when with us thou set’st in time, 
Then, peer a star above! 
Pair lady ! take this posey wreath . 
The Huntsville twined for thee na 
Thus honor’s halo round thy head . 
‘Tis Starlight on the sea! 





hay 


THE VADE MECUM. 


oP UE Pur oo 


1536 


and 














SATURDAY Ey ENING, APRIL 2 


and 


Ostoro, the Tecumseh of the South, and the give 


leader 


of the Seminoles, had rec: ally an interview with the | @ trial of 


forees at Fort Drane, in 
sire to terminate the war 
Of by the arrival of ¢ linch's detachment, 
whom fire! upon Oseo!la’s party 
trasted, that the Wily eavage meditates treachery, and | T 
Wishes to throw the w hites off their guard 

The force under Gain. *, eni@amped on the 
coochee, were in great distress 


Florida, and professed a de. | the 


| table 
some Of | musi 
It is, however, mis. 


Climeh, and the retwograce movement to Fort Drane 
A southern Peper says, “they 
Of starvation 


Virg 
were literally in a state 


They had killed 


= The editor of the 


! 
~~ apon the farm of Mr 
Island, and is thus described 


ed into a perfect semblance 
j eves. ears, and all 


| Some process of drying. 
The interview was broken ying 


“ae , j twaddling about the North Carolina election 
Melore the arriva ol . > 
the session, Bynum, of North ¢ arolina, and Wise 


attempt to insult or bally him 
and eaten several 


He unsheathed it in despotic Europe, and he will 
hearts in America that cherish his Principles. 


mg seen a curious Vegetable production, which 


John Hooper, of Long 


It is a large reot, which Mr. Hooper calls quassia, 
Which Nature, in some of her frolies, has meould- 
of a deer's head, with 
complete, even to the Verte bree 
the great arteries of the neck. 
“ assurance that it is indeed a vegetable, it is 
of one’s « redibility to believe that it is not in fact 
actual head actual deer, preserved by 
We have seen many vege- 
Curiosities in our time, and this is one of the 
remarkable of them all.” 
2 —_—_ 


he House of Representatives at Washington, sat 


: } until half-past four o'¢ lock, on Sunday morning last, 
Wahl } 
hla- 


During 


» ot 


‘ma, had a quarrel. One dared the other to 


out of the House — 


| Wise replied that he would as soon think of bullying 
horses and dogs. One soldic r, having stolen a dog | oes 
| @ fly, sy nu torted that W Was ¢ oundrel.— 
and killed it, sold one of the quarters for five dollars. | & fly. Bynum retorie - me was a ecoundre’ 
y | Wise, not to be outdone, said that Bynum was a 
For this act of stealing, killing or, selling 


or all wge- 
ther, he received a severe One man gave 
six dollars for a piece of horse's entrails about @ foot | oan 
Jong. Five dollars were given for a biscuit 


flogging 


and the | 


’ : | however, who were sober, 
same fora quart of corn, We forbear to me ntion many 


other acts, showing whai hunger will compel one to rail 
do, which are related of these patriotic 

rounded and suffering jr, a 
there was perfect subordir ‘on, and every man was as 
prompt in the The Alabama | bey 


not « 
volunteers cheerfully distributed their biscuits and ‘ 


men, thus sur- | I 
, then 
Yet | 


savage wilderness 





harge of his duty 

















corn, reserving none for the mselves. Iwas affecting | ¢———-d rascal. So ihe breach was healed. Now, in 
to witness the greediness anc thankfulness with which | C8 Pinion, beth of these men should be prompily ex- 
“eived Sicko half biscuit from their dej;. | Ptlled- As they are of adverse parties, they would 
they weceived a whole « ‘ shes | not weaken their respective factions by being com. | 
— eee pelled to pair off, and the House would be a material | 
The death, of Liewtonant Inand ofthe United States | gainer, both # q'vetness and reputation, by being rid 
Dragoons, fi rmerly of this ¢ i confirmed by late | of members who have dared w m ike it the arena of | 
despatches from General Scott. He died of wounds | their vile quarrels, and io Profane the halle of and 
received in the conflict oi the 25th of February With | len by the uttering of language in every way un- 
the Indians, on the banks of the W ithlacooches The | gentlemanly and disgraceful. Let them be trondled 
Service never lost a better officer nor a more accom, | out by a unanimous Vote, to wrangle and fight in the 
Phished gentleman kennel, for the amus« ment of the mob. Their w ant | 
Ss Of temper unfits them for any other « rmaploy ment 
The New Orie Bee, in speaking of the dreadful -_—----- | 
steamboat ex pic at Mobile, says :— \ med White, was taken through this eaty | 
“It is supposed ¢ sme time of the ex; ; | @ few days sir e to Washington, in « urge of severai | 
there were about two hy lred souls o : Seaue, techie aes al hati vt “ 
doubiless a greut many my t have wond: police officer Used Of being the person wh j 
Why, yes, considering how they were killed | %¢t fire to the Treasury Office three years ago, when 
wounded, and dashed about, it was ¢ nongh to make | "#t building was burnt to the ground. It is said that 
them “ wonder Had the Bee jise H been knocked | "®¥eral otherg, arrested on the same score, have taken 
two hundred feet into the ut, ts wonder Would have pla ne He parte Of S Pret. a ae 
membered by our readers th at about a year ago Judge | 
a ae 5g | Temple, of Vermont, a man standing among the first | 
The Legislamre of Maryland have passed a law | of his State for tale Ht and supposed inte grily, commit- | 
Mnposing a tax 1 pon Weatrical exhibitions and shows | ted suicide to avoid exposure on account of the d sco. | 
of every kind. within the limits of that State | Yery of extensive frauds on the Pension Office, com. | 
The same body has made 4M appropriation to pay mitted by him. The sy position is, that the man un | 
for the losses incu red by the riots of 1912. in the « ty der arrest, and bis accomplices, were employed by | 
nore, when Mrs. White's house was destroy ed | Temple to burn the Treasury Building, two de stroy the 
and General Lingan murdered by the mob. The riwt- documentary evidences of these frauds. The building 
ers and murderers, howe ver, have never yet been pu- | was consumed, but by the me Test chance the papers 
bished. containing the proofs were snai bed frém the flames 


law r 
Robb, for the burning of his bo uses, 1 Moyamensing, 
on the election night of 1834 


Pennsylvania has passed a to indemnify Mr 


She should emulate | the ix 
Maryland, and goa step further, by paying for the 
property sacrificed during the famous negro riots, the 
Durning of Red Row, & 
good in both cases 


The same princ tiple 


——__ 


holds Ti 


and ¢ 








Mepieat Scuoous.—T he following is a list of the num. |S @ 
Der of graduates i se veral of the Principal Medical schools 
of the United States — 
Jefferson Medical College Phladetphia 121 | powe 
University of Pe Ousylvania Philadetphia,. 118 tertai 
Medical Coliege of South Carolina, ¢ harleston do 
Waiversity of Maryland, Baltimore 33 


} 
d——j 


| draw a pistol 


| sur ke 


On diac overing 
| 


government 


White 


ventriloquist, is 


cannot do better than pay the Museum a visit 


rascal. W hereupon, the parties rushed at 


other, and it is alleged that Bynum atte mpted to 


separated the belligerent 
insisted on the settlement of the 

champ, and in an amicable manner. Bynum 
declared, that if Mr. W ise did not allude to bun, 


ans, and affair 


iking of buliying a fly, he (Bynum) did not think | 


W ise 


a sco 





idrel , and of course, Mr. Wise, if 
alied a scoundrel, did not believe Bytium to bea 





this, Temple shot himself, and the 


vas been ever since busy in tracing out 
eendiaries. jt is supposed that in the trial of 
the whole nefarious s« heme will be deve loped 


—_—————e 


1® AMERICAN Museum, at the corner of Filth 
hesnut streets, is a very pleasam place for [ame- 
n hour or two, especially since 
performing there. His Ventriloguias 
Fe are of a high order, and those fond of such en- 


nmenis, which are both surprising and natura) 


Harrington, the 





can bestow to recommend it. 


Napoleon at the battle 
Leipsig, as the King of Wurtemburg was among the o 


last of the 


His father, 


New York ( ‘ommercial mentions 


| defunct 


Were also fighting against me 
r | about to commit, | suicerely hope 


t| for. See wy re lations, and consele them 
W. A. Wurraxer 
f; PS 


, | and felontously stab bimeelf with a dirk, giving him- 
Captain Korseritz was first lieute. | self three wounds—one on the left side of the throax o 
‘n a rebellion 
agaiust the king, or rather against the oppressors of bis 
pees 4 od which he -— ae = eng ; but, third on the same height near the median line of the 
| Mirough the intercession of in uential friends, his pu- t . 
nishment was commuted to that of banishment. His body, an inch and a half d, and seven — 
} erime is none with us. 


an inch above, 


| ummediate death. 
_—————<= 


We have rec eiveda k 


in the Boston Mercantile Journal 


Wood and Mr Brough, but we are compelled to de. 


cline its public ation, as the article to Which it replies, 
has probably been ney er seen by our readers,.and ir 
all likelthood never will be. No paper, 
publishing the Seurrilities in question 
pondent, however, is mistaken in styling the 
tile Journal a respectable paper. 
volent, fanatical aflair, and 
Americanism, or of pretended religious zeal, 


The act which I am 
God will forgive me 


Three times have [ applied the fatal knife; 
tenarchs that sustained the Empe ror of the | and yet I cannot die 


Ab inquest was held on his bedy, and their Verdict 
was “ that he being alone in his cell, did volantaril 
ina number of campaigns, 


the seventh rib which did not penetrate; a second about 
which also did not penetrate; and a 


es deep 
He drew his sword for liber. | Which penetrated the throax to the heart, and caused 


mag aad well written commu- 
nieation from a Correspondent, called “No Lover of 
a Slanderer,” noticing the pitiful assault of a writer 


upon Mr and Mrs. 


with any 
pretension to charaeter, wonld degrade itself by re- 


Mercan- 
It is @ bitter, male- 
either under the guise of 


ment sadly 



















y intelligence had 


Mexicans, 


const 


Santa Anna, it is 


some of the prov 


by surprise. Th 
that there is }itt} 


a chance. 





@ “east iron” 


Bangor Whig say 


high proof’ misehievous 


Extract of a letter, 


“T bave just seen the ( aptain of 
rived from Matagorda, 


ota battle having been fought at San Antonio 
General Cos, atiac ked it, 
of five hundred men, 


return to Mexico, on aceount of ad 


Antonio Were not his main army, 
despatched under ( ‘os, 


thousand men, and such was the enthus 


annihitated as soon 
As to the battle 
the result favorable jo the Texians, 1 think there is no | bee 
doubt; but as it respects the boss of the 
may be exaggerated.” 


SOMETHING-LIKE NEWS. 
A gentleman of Maine, on a “ Moose Hant,”* came 
hear losing his life the other day, 


musket, which he had 
bably from some vender of wooden nutmegs, who, the 


spiders for this sordid act of knavery at the expeise of | 


drees Was delivered by Professor Wood About the 


The nuisance Wants abate 


| Same uumber have been gtaduated at the Jeflerson 
| Schoe! 
betes ie) | M’Grew. the murderer of the two 


Kemps, in Ala- 
ity, dated New | bama, and who was captured in ‘Texas, and brought 
" | baek to the | nited Siates, reeently eseaped from the 
@ vessel just ar. | Mobile prisen A thousand dollars are offered for 
Texas, who informa me thal His two jailers are in coufinement 
been received there two days befure, on suspicion of having aided his escape 
The | The Cine innati Post says that a duel was fought a 
under | few days since on “Sloody Island,” near St 
were defeated with the loss | two members of the bar, one of the m formerly of Cin. j 
and then retreated into Mexico. | cuunat The parties exc hanged shots twice at the 
said, had prey iously been obliged to | distance of fifieen paces, with pocket pistols, without 


| effect, and so the affair of honor terminated 


received in this ¢ 
Orleans, March 16 


18 apprehension. 


sung of one thousand men, 


Louis, by } 


isturbance there in 
The force that attacked Sen! The Wilmit ston and Raleigh Rail Road Company 

but a detachment | has been organized— $500,000 already subscribed, and 

expecting to take the Texians | E B. Dodley Esq. chosen Preside nt. It is to be com- 
army consists of about three fmenced forthwith at the two terminations Wilmington 

ope ‘asm in Texas, | 114 Halifax) under the direction of Walter Gwynn, 

© doubt the Mevican army will be q. Engineer 

as they give them, the Terians) 

having been fought, and| A 
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new steamboat, of great length and power, has 
M pulupon the line between New York and New 
Mexicans, it} Haven. She made an experimental trip last week, 
and accomplished the distance, usually stated al exghty 
—— | four miles by water, in four hours.and a half, or at the 

ty | Fate of about eighteen miles per hour 





Felix Heston, Req. an eminent and Wealthy lawyer 

ot Natchez, has determined to raise a company and 
| arch to Texas. He contemplates starting about the 
| first of May, and is taking preparations fer arms, am- 
purchased pro- | uoilurms, &c. to the amount of forty thou- 


by the explosion of 


} Munitions 
| sand dollars 

8, deserves to be kicked to death by | 
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says the Boston Times that great 
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i par | every consideration of humanity damage has been done to fruit trees in this neighbor 

teularly fond of jo: “hy: Its o : y fe | hood, by Leld mice F moles, who make their way 

seusarly fond of ¢ ing mischief 's course in refer- Governor Ritner has fixed Tuesday, the 24th of under the snow, an girdle the roots, or rather the 

ence to the Ursuline Convent puts it out of the pale May next, between the hours of nine and ten A M. for} bats of the trees. A gentleman in Brooklyn has had 

ot respectable Papers. Besides, any journal that would | the execution ef John Earls 
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admit an article styling Mrs. Wood an unculavated 
ballad singer and an ampester, shows itself too much 


| of an ignoramus to be Worthy of even a paseing no- 
| tice 
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| Twos oung gentlemen were said to have lately gone 


from New York to( ‘anada to fight a duel. It is now, 
however, understood that they returned wit 
| Summaung their bloody purpose. The 


hout con- 


subject -— 





The names of the actors in this farc e, 
| Common report, may be thus classified 
Dramatis Persona 
Ist Principal. 4 yankee of some 
brains, who keeps a brace 
mint juleps, and drives a tandem, 
| 2d Principal—son of the | 
| the State Legislature 
| Wu, and whiskers, 
liards, 
1st Second.—, 4 Seotchm 
cork and flash school, a pupil of Sir Lucius O'T rig. 
ger, and who was second to Mr Barton, late Ame- 
rican charge in Paris, when poor Graham was kill- 
ed Mr. M’Leod 
2d Second. — A considerable fellow about town, of 
kuiown courage whose name we have forgotten, 
Mr. Spriggins 
above personages, Mr Neale is 
Tompkins and M'Leod 
town yesterday, and fir m 
lacetiousness, we ¢ onclude 
kicking, and that the 
smoke. We hope so 
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ANXious to see the new German ¢ Orps 
should attend to the 


according to 


money but no 
Mr. Neale 
ate governor, member of 
* @ young gentleman of worth, 
and an excellent cue at bil- 
Mr. Tompkins 


Of the said to be 


however, were in 

their street hilarity and 
that Neale, two, is alive and 
whole affair has evaporated in 


Those who are 


was a violent gale in! conquered, and the Agent had to take them back upon 
following notice of their line of | Lower Canada, with hail, rain, snow, and thander at! their own terms. 

march, on Monday ne xt the same time | A Curtors Presz NTMENT—The grand jurors of 

Meet at Mititary Hall, Library street. on Monday, Aprit | Captain J. B. Nichole Nn, a distinguished offie r of | Montreal have presented the newspapers of that city 
Sth, 156. 48 9 o'clock archdown Library to Fourth, up | Beets ~ F . cause fi 
Fourth to Chesnut, up Chesnut tn the State House, to ree | the United Si ates Navy, has presented to the TUbore | sa nuisance; the principal cause for which they al- 
ceive the Flag from the State Hous, 
‘1p Twelfth to Areh 
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A Mrs. Folly was receptly sentenced, at Newark, 
New Jersey, to three years’ imprisonment, for punish. 
ing a little girl so se verely as to caus her death — 
The deceased was a bound girl. A bey who inflicted 
the chastisement, under Mrs. Folly's 
sentenced to two years’ ‘mM prisonment. 
but the next 


directions, was 
So far, so well 
actof the drama will be & pardon, as 
usual, virtually declaring that to whip a child to death 
‘8 not a crime 

Mrs. Folly is a young women, and the wife of a 
tspectable farmer. She pleaded guilty, and when 
the sentence was Pronounced, placing her for three 
years to labour among common convicts, the scene is 
said by the Papers to have been troly distressing, and 
@ Vast quantity of false sympathy is expressed for the 
brutal offender—for brutal she must be, who could tor. 
tare the defenceless so that life sunk under the infic. 


| Sunday Morning News has the following upon the | 
The members of the abgust assembly, | 


of setier dogs, drinks | 





late term of the ¢ 


ming county, in poisoning his w ife | 


A company of a 


| four hundred acer 


| belonging to Mr Spriggs, for 
| fine thousand dollars ' 





at which boys a 


c | They are said to be numerous in that city | 
New York : 


| Philadelphia, has 
The pardon, as f 
given genera! sat 





Land is selling 
| Buflale, on Lake 


P| halfa mile out of the ; | 
| finest harbours on the Lake, and is just Within the line | feen las 


| 
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dividing New Yo 


| breach of promise 
| the matiire age of 


= Caroli: 
widower of 66—for compensation in damages for hopes arulin 
| defeated and for peace destroyed 


| by their viedict fi 





The New York Police are ferreting out little Hells, 


The Norristown le sates 
| Victed of manslaughter at the late Court of Over and | Gt@wn in twenty-eight sleighs 
| Terminer held in this 
j years confinement in 


| The Tory Whig furnishes the report of a trial for | 
an of great experience in the | 


r . »' ] . , 
* Convieted of murder at a nearly one half of his trees ruined in this manner 
‘ourt of Over and Terminer of Lyco. | pat $ 
'wo cases of longey ‘ty lately occurred; one Samuel 
| Dubois, at W maistock, Mass on the 9th alt 
chased a farm of | dred and four years 
two miles below Whee long, Va., | trom home, 


-aged one hun- 

who had never been four miles 

and Headack Px SI, a revolutionary soldier, 

Which they gave sx venty | at Esapus, New Vork, March 2, aged one hundred and 
| one 
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The viilage of Salem, W ashington ¢ ounty, 
York, presented, a few days since 
As many as five bur lred sche 


in New 
an animated scene 
i children were treated 
by their teachers with a sleigh ride. The party were 

by seventy-four horses. 
'y the clergyman in the 


hd apprentices drink and gamble 


Register says—« P; ter Eck, con- 
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. ur 
the Eastern Penite nuiary at} Cwureh 
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aras our kn wledge extends has | says—« The old mode of punishment by W hipping, 

isfaction.” Was inflicted in this tov n on Friday last on three co- 

at Dunkirk, abo it 30 miles west of loured n found guilty in a Justice's Court of steal. 

Erie, at $400 an avr: for lots only | E ar I grubbing-hoe from Some farmers in the 7 
' re. Dunkirk has one of the | Meighborrt !. They were Sentenced to receive fif- 


s each, on their bare hac ks, which were ad- 
¥ the constables in attendance.” 


ministered 


A Baus 
of marriage, in which a spinsier, of | —" We ‘ 
39, brought a anit ogamst a brisk | Presentatives 


tk from Pennsylvania 





CNARACTER.—T he Louisville Journal says. 
told that Mr Bynum, of the House of Re- 

the fighting litle gentle man frem North 
as no less than fifteen bullets in bim, all 
© personal encounters. As the litle fellow 
than one-third of the size of an ordinary 





The jury, however, | Teceives 
the defendant, seemed to think | 8 Of no more 


each perty was best off apart ; Man, a pretty large proportion of him must he lead. — 


IMPORTANT TO THY Lapirs.—A lettre t from an Ame. | M 
j rican lady in England says 


some months, she 


) tings 
don! 


| Acchild is now 
months old, weighi 
j feet, six inches, a 


A few days sinee, there 


UP Chesnut to Twelfth | von of Richmond, 
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benefit of the insol 
State prison for two 


Woopen Pavem 
ment in Broad way, 


inclement winter. 


March, instantly ki 
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aneas territory 


and this is j 


t r ere. | 
| iuehes in circumk rence 


Americus V espuctus, from original paimtings at 


| rum and decency of 
tere are a considerable number of Indians at Mose- 


Tur Last or tux HeEssiavs.— Died, on the second 
Parish of Lac henaye, 
Ernest Wilhilmi, aged 84 
in 1776, as lieutenant in the 


George Auble has been convicted at Morristow n, N 
J., of Perjury, in swearing falsely in order to take the 


“No part of the experimental block 


the heavy masses of ice and snow durin 


the yard at Mr. Abercrombie's, near Talladega, Ark. 
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that darmg her stay of 
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} Hon in Amesbury, Mass The factory damesels at that 

Place have struck—not for higher, but for the contin. 

extinting im Montreal only ten vance of their present wages. They turned out went 
gm unds, Its height is two to a Bapust Church, chose a President and Seere tary, 
nd tt measures two feet and eight | as in such Cases is proper and Parliamentary, and bid 


ull manner of pretty de Hance in the premises 
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his native ety portraits of Colum. | lege to be the Meessant animosities 


French and British parties, wh 
| singular etulity, and pot at 


between the 
ich these Journals, with 
all times with strict deco- 
‘nguage, foster and kee palive. 


vast south of St. Augustine Their Rat. Roan Acc ‘DENT.—A dreadful aceident oc- 
seen. The turkey buzzards, it is |, urred on the Lexington and Ohio Rail Road on the 
€ course of the Indians LGth, by the upsetting of the locomotive and train of 


Passenger cars attached to it 


On « Tossing one of the 
Lower ¢ anada, | “Mbankments, the } 


omotive and cars were precipi- 


Mr. W. came w America | tated to the bottom, a distance of twenty or thirty feet: % 
Hessian Chasseurs dut one passenger, out of fifteen or twenty, escaped 
mjury. One was killed instantly, one died in a short 


ume, and two more were supposed to be dying. 


A ComPiiment.—™, t ad r 

vent act. He is sentenced to the , t—Major Noah > a 
widen of the « gentler portion of « reation,”’ and is especially 
happy at a « ompliment. Witness the following from 


ESTS.—The New York Mar says— | a late num 





ft of his paper :-—« It ig one of the beauti 
ful traits in the ¢ haracter of a Frenc bman, that his 
nearest, and dearest, and surest counsel in all his affairs, 


ishis wale; on alloccasions she is consulted. It should 
be so with us.” 


of wooden pave- 
or deranged by 
g the long and 
dry, smooth and hard 


has been started 


It is now 


and we should think the project has been satisfactorily i 
tested, and that the Common Council should go on 
with the experiment.” 


Miss Frederick Misca, a German woman by birth, 4 
of noble descent, has crossed the Atlantic, and come 


over to this country on a sort of Missionary enterprise. 
Mr. John Stevenson and wite were, on the first of I 





' said she purchased a tract of 160 acres of land in 
County, Pa., which, together with a 


Clever estate, she conveyed away in trust to Promote 
the Christian religion. 
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Corumaus, Geo., Fes 20—A wiliul and aggra- 
vated case of homicide was commitied near this place 
upon one of our citizens, on Sunday morning hast. 
On Sunday morning, Mr. James 1. Hill, and a Mr. 
Abram, made an excursion from this place, with a 
view of spending the day in the country, and return- 
ing in the evening. They stopped at a house on the 
road, kept by a Mrs. Berry, and took from the ba- 
rouche some champagne which they had along with 
them, Mr. Hill requesting Mrs. Berry to lend him a 
tumbler. She refused, adding that she kept her tum- 
blers for her own liquor. Mr. Hill persisted in de- 
manding the tumbler, and she in refusing it, until she 
finally shut the door, with Hill outside. He then 
drew a pistol and fired into the upper part of the door, 
and afterwards forced it open by a kick, but still re- 
maining outside. Mr. Abram then came up, and led 
him a few paces away from the door, aud was re- 
monstrating with him, to induce him to desist from 


his violence, when the woman stepped to the door | 


with a musket, and shot Hill in the head. He died 
immediately 
heer Tt ae ras 
Anotuer Breacn or Promise —The New York 


Transcript says—"“A Mr. James Perkins has beon 
saddled with damages to the amount of four hundred 
and fifty dollars. for refusing to marry Miss Nancy 
Griffith, after having paid attention to her for the space 
of twelve years. Both parties belonged to Pike, which | 
is in Allegheny county, but the action was tried in the 
eounty of Livingsion. One of the witnesses being 
asked why he advised the plaintiffto bring her suit 
in this county instead of Allegheny, replied, that in the 
latter county, “a jury could scarcely be found, who 
would consider a woman, soul and body, worth more 
than fifty dollars!” 
—_—_——_——————— 

The Governor of South Carolina has given author- 
ized notice that he will not consider an appleation 
for mercy, unless it be aceompanied by an official 
statement of the presiding judge on the trial. To act, 
says the Governor, upon loose and unauthenticated 
statements, would amount to a genera! jail delivery, 
and make it as well to repeal the penal code at once. 
The Governor has unquestionably taken the correct 
ground. It will be found before many more years 
roll over our state of society that it will become ne- 
cessary for our Juries to be considerably less mawkish 
in their sympathies for villains, and for our Gover- 
ners to exercise the pardoning prerogative more cha- 
rily. 

Sreampoat Burnr—The Nashville Banner of 
March 17th, states that as the Steamboat Randolph 
was approaching New Orleans on the b6:h, she was 
discovered to be on fire, and by the time she reached 
the shore the whole boat was enveloped in dlames! 
All the persons on board succeeded, however, m es 
caping from the boat with safety, exeept a negro wo- 
man, who was drowned, and a negro man, who was 
wounded, and died soon after. The Randolph betong- 
ed to Messrs. Yeatman and Co., Nashville, and was 
insured to the amount of $17,500. The entire loss is 
estimated at $00,000. The amount of insurance on 
the cargo not known 


TUNNELLING THE Hupson —A bil! has been passed 
by the New York Legislature for constructing a Tun- 
nel under the Hodson river at Albany. The bill pro- 
vides that the arch shall be sixteen feet m height, and 
the crown of it 18 inches below the bed of the river. 
where it is 12 1-2 feet deep at low water mark— 
making thirty feet from the bed of the river to the 
botiom of the Tunnel. An amendment to the bill 
provides against any interruption to the navigation 
while the work is constructing or afterwards. 

—E—E 


Sreamsoat Exrtosion.—The Mobile Journal con- 
tains the particulars of anether steambeat explosion, 
and its attendant havoe upon human life. We learn 
from that paper that the steamboat Benjamin Franklin 
burst her boiler on the morning of the 13th ult as she 
was leaving the wharf, for Montgomery, by which the 
whole boiler deck, pilot house, engine and chimneys 
of the boat were blown high into the air, with many of 
the passengers, some of whom fell to the water alive. 
and were not materially injured. But the explosion was 
nevertheless attended with an unusual destrucnon of 
hfe. This fatal accident appears to kave reaulted 
from an undue detention of the boat near the wharf, 
after having put off, to accommodate a lagging pas- 
senger. The water in the boiler had also got too low. 
The Mobile paper says it is supposed by those who 
witnessed the explosion, that from forty to fifty persons 
must have perished. Is it just, under the emeum- 
stances mentioned, to call this waste of human lite the 
result of acewent! Surely it is time to interpose the 
safe-quard of legislative enactments mregard jo steam 
navigation 

Tue Favorrre Son —At the last March Term of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Delaware county, N 
Y.,a young man about twenty four years of age, by 
the name of Jonathan was indicted for 
maiming and distigaring the person of his father. It 
appears from the evidence on the trial that on some 


Thomson, 


day in January the son was seen by two females near 
the cabin of his father, the rest of the family being ab- 
sent. Soon afterwards the same females, who were 
the nearest neighbours, heard repeated cries of dis- 
tress, but were afraid to approach the cabin. Ina few 
minutes they saw the old man lying upon bis back, 
on the ground, near the cabin, stretching up his arms 
as if begging for assistance. ‘They went to him and 
found him almost lifeless, with a piece bitten out of 
his upper lip, nearly the size of one’s taumb, his eye- 
brows and ears chewed through and through, and one 
arm from the hand to the shoulder covered with 
wounds made by the teeth. He was removed into 
the cabin and placed on the bed. His life was de- 
spaired of. The next morning the son was arrested, 
and his clothes were literally suaked and stffened with 
blood—the blood of his father. It further appeared 
that the father and son were both in the habit of 
drinking ardent spirits, and that the son was under the 
influence of liquor when be committed the outrage 
upon his father. He was his father's favorite son, and 
it appeared that they would ox casionally have a 
drunken frolic together. There bad been some pre- 
vious misunderstanding in regard to the farm, and the 
gon, who was peaceable and inoffensive when sober, 
but quarrelsome when drunk, bad thrown out seme 
threats against his father—When arrested in the 
morning, he was sober, and the officer took him to 
eee his father. He almost fainted at the sight, and 
called for a tumbler of water, and a chair to sustain 
himself. His father refused to appear in court to tes- 
tify against him. He was his favorite son. ‘The jury 


returned a verdict of guiliy, and the wretched man 
was i to the Peni y for three years,— 
the victim of bad example and bad precepts. © Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 

em ee 





The Baltimore Patriot of Saturday says :-—* A num- 
| ber of workmen on the Beltimore and Susquehanna 
| Rail Road, have joined in the modern crusade against 
lemployers, and made a strike for higher wages. Not 
| content with this, they also made a strike upon those 
| peaceable and orderly persous, who were content to 
| proceed on with their work at the present rates. The 
| consequence was, that three of the ringleaders were 
| arrested, brought to ihis city, and are held in durance 
| o meet the penalty for thus violating the laws. We 

are assured that they committed no damage upon the 
| road.’ 
| 





From Froripa—The Washington Globe says:— 
| “ We understand that official despatches were received 
‘at the Adjutant General's Office, from General Scott, 
dated Fort Drane, March 14. whieh confirms the ru- 
|mour that the troops under Generals Gaines and 
| Clinch had fallen back to Fort Drane, and of the de- 
| parture of Ceneral Gaines to New Orleans, for his 
command to the west of the Mississippi. It is not 
} seen that hostilities have ceased; on the eontrary, the 
Indians are said to be in their-strong hold, on the 
Wythlacoochee, and General Scott is vigorously push- 
ing his original plan of campaign.” 








IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 
The New Orleans Bee of March 17th has the fol- 
lowing highly important news from Texas, reeeived 
by the schooner Turner, in seven days from 
in relation to the late siege by the Mexicans of San 
Antonio de Bexar. 

“The besieging army was commanded by Generals 
Seama and Cos. It 1 of 40 companies of in- 
fantry, numbering at an average of 60 or 70 men 
each ; and of about 1,500 cavalry under Folisalos— 
with 500 mules and baggage of all kinds. These 
were seen and numbered by Captain Dermit of the 
Texian army, previous to the engagement. The 
Texians in the fort were infantry and some cavalry 
for foraging expeditions under the command of 
Colonels Bowie and Travers—numbering aboyt 200. 
The assault on the fort of Alamo, in the {}wn of 
San Antonio, commenced about 3 P. M. on the 28th 
of February, the Mexican army hoisting a black flag 
aloft as indicating no quarters. The garrison being 
well supplied with 18 pounders planted on the fort, 
made them ply with dreadful effect, sweeping com- 
panies of the assailants before the shot. The Mexi- 
cans surrounded the fort on all sides; but on all sides 
Were they saluted with its artillery. This continued 
till 7 P. M. when the Mexicans thought proper to 
evacuate the town; and retire to an encampment 
within two miles—afier leaving 500 of their comrades 
slain before the fort. 

The provisional government of Texas being in- 
formed of the contest, an immediate draft of one-third 
of all Texians capable of bearing arms was ordered 
by the acting governor. But so eager were the 
Texians in general for their prompt and certain 
triumph, that when the order for drafting reached 
Matagorda, not one-third only, but all able-bodied 
citizens volunteered. Numerous companies were 








immediately on the march to San Antonio, to drive 
the Mexicans beyond the Rio Grande, or leave them 
on the field of battle. They will act on the offensive 
in their fatare operations. 

We are happy to learn that Dr. Grant is not killed : 
he, Col. Johnson and another weresaved. It appears that 
Grant and some 20 or 30 others had gone on a scout- 
ing party, and had approached wo near the invading 
army. They were immediately attacked by a column 
of the enemy ; and only three escaped—Grant among 
the number, exhausted and almost naked; as he was 
closely pursued by the Mexican cavalry. 

The Texians have abandoned Copano, and fortified 
Labadie or Goliad, higher up. There are now 700 
men stationed there, well prepared with artillery and 
ammunition ; and disposed to play checkmate with 
the wing of the Mexican army, under Gen. Urrea, 
lately encamped at San Patricio. 

ers a 

Wuotesate Carrure or Pinate Vessers.—The 
Java Courant, to the 26th Sept., contains the narrative 
of an expedition, made by order of the Government, 
agaiust the Pirates of Lant Poloe and the southeast 
coast of Borneo. The result was very successful.— 
The squadron return to Bunjermassing without the 
loss of a man, afer taking sixteen large pirate vessals, 
and destroying forty-seven others. Eleven of the pria- 
cipal chicis host their lives in the several skirmishes, 
ant! 193 natives of Java and Madura were delivered 
from slavery. 

i aaneeeaeieetenmt 

The Nashville Banner, speaking of the burning of 
the steamboat Randolph, remarks -—*“ At one moment 
during the burning of the boat, a panic prevailed 
among those engaged in endeavouring to arrest 
the flames, from the report that there was a large 
quantity of gunpowder on board, which fortunately 
proved to be unfounded, We take this occasion to 
state, that one or more merchants in Philadelphia, for 
some years back, have been in the habit of shipping 
powder to this place in casks marked as coffee, so that 
neither captain nor clerk can possibly know whether 
the article is on board or not, ‘This is a most unwar- 
rantable trifling with the lives of both crew and pas- 
sengers, and we feel strongly tempted to expose the 
names of the gentlemen who are concerned in it 
For the present, however, we forbear, although we 
know the names of the offenders. They must prompt- 
ly relinquish the practice, or their conduct will be 
make known to the public 


Fisnine Extra—A man, at New Orleans, lately 
fishing with a seine, found, on dragging it ashore with 
a good deal of’hard tugging, that he had enclosed an 
alligator. He was fifteen feet in length; and his jaws, 
opening to devour his captor, were two feet apart. 
On being despatched, and his stomach inspected, there 
were found among the deposites, half a dozen canvas 
back ducks, and two gold fish, which the aquatic epi- 
cure had recently taken for his breakfast 

EEE 


The Baltimore Republican says—* General Ste- 
phen F, Aastin, Wm. H. Wharton, Esq., and Dr. B. F. 
Archer, have arrived at Barnum’s City Hotel, from 
‘Texas. They have been app dC i 
by the Provisional Goy to procure assistance 
4o aid them in their stru; against the despouc acts 

















of the Government of Santa Anns.” 


A PARODY. 


Teach me the measure of the gin, 
Thou dealer of the dram ; 

I would survey the glass within, 
And learn how drunk I am. 


A gill is all that we can boast, 
A dram or two in time ; 

Man is a drunken dog at most, 
In all his flower and prime. 


See the vain race of drunkards reel, 
Like Indians o'er the plain; 

They rage, they fight, they cheat, they steal, 
But all their noise is vain. 


Some “ walk the crack” to make a show, 
Some roll upon the floor; 

Some pay the bill they know not how, 
And straight they see no more. 


What should | wish or wait for them’ 
From Brandy, Gin, or Rum, 

They make our expectations vain, 
And plague the folks at home. 


Now I forbid my foolish hope, 
My love of grog recall ; 

I give my drunken revels up, 
And make my home my all. 








LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


Among the items of foreign news, brought by late 
arrivals, we find the following account of the final 
scene of Fieschi and his accomplices. The chief as- 
sassin kept up his character to the end, and died with 
the singular bold and hardihood which distin- 
guished him from first to last. He was one of the 
most extraordinary beings who ever engaged the at- 
tention of the public. 

Execution or Fisscui anp His ACCOMPLICES.— 
Qn Monday evening, 20th Feb., as was expected, the 
Court of Peers condenmed Fieschi, Morey and Pepin 
todeath, Beireau to twenty years imprisonment with 
hard labor, but acquitted the remaining prisoner, Bes- 
cher, who during the same night was discharged. 
The effect of the sentence upon the prisoners was va- 
rious. Fieschi appears to have been thunder-struck 
at first, became frantic, but afterwards recovered his 
self-possession, and was described even as cheerful. 





his Highness of Padua, if she could have prevailed 
upon him to venture across the Atlantic. 


Dreaprvut Storms.—Heavy gales, attended with 
great damage to property und loss of life, had occurred 
in various parts of England from the 16th to the 19:h 
Feb. At Hull the tide rose higher than has been 
known since 1815. A Hull paper says—* For iniles, 


the country is covered with water, the shore is strew- ; 


ed with wrecks, and the keel of a sloop has been 


found in a field a mile from the boundary of the sea. ! 
At Spurn, during the high tide just alluded to, the | 


water was three feet deep in the cottages, a boat 
might swim in any part of the island. At Scarbo- 
rough, on Wednesday, the 17th, 15 men volunteered 


to go ina life-beat to the assistance ofa vessel in dis- | Moorish Page, with a great variety of 
tress, and 11 of them were drowned, in consequence | other eteriainments. 


of the upsetting of the boat. On the same day, two 
vessels foundered within a hundred yards of the pier, 
and all hands perished. Several other vessels, it is 
feared, are lost. The Spa has been much injured, 
and the damage done to the shipping in the harbour, 











ber? 
CeLxste takes her benefit this evening. at 
street Theatre, and performs the French Gece 


The remainder of the corps of the Italian. Opera, 
viz: Messrs. Marozzi, Manetti, Ravaglia, and Sapig- 


j nioli, arrived at New Orleans,.March Ld. Otello 
| waa to be brought out on the 18th. 


and the property in the ship yards, raft yards, and the | 


Balls and Reeve are performing together ‘atthe 
ington. 


houses next the sands, is immense. Scarborough is in | Natoual Pheatre, Wash 


a greater state of gonfusion than the oldest inhabitant 


ever before recollects. : 

In London and its vicinity, great damage was sus- 
tained, particularly on the river, where numerous tiers 
of shipping have broken from their moorings, and 
numbers of boats and barges have been swamped.— 


Booth, the eccentric tragedian, wrote to the mana- 
cer of the Tremont, Boston, where he had 
that he was suffering from a very sore legy which 
require amputation. 


Sciaana, the equilibriat, while exhibiting: lately at 
Pee rt 


. 





Some of the steamers, and many homeward-t 1 ves- 
sels had not arrived as expected, and it is feared the 
hurricane has caused the loss of many vessels on the 
coast. The tide rose to an extraordinary height, and 


half an hour before high-water the banks of the | 


Thames were overflowed, both shores; the water 
rushing through the ground-floor and cellars, commit- 
ting sad havoc with property of all descriptions. 

We regret to learn that upwards of forty vessels, 
according to Lloyd’s books, haye been either totally 
lost or driven ashore, principally on the east coast. 





The London Mercantile Journal of the 23d ult. re- 
marks : 

“ Bricklayers and Carpenters are now emigrating 
from England to New York, in consequence of the 
demand created for them by the late extensive con- 
flagration in that city.” 








PHRENOLOGY. 

One of the most efficacious modes employed 
by Dr. Gall to determine the functions of the 
different parts of the brain, was to observe, at 
every opportunity, the heads of persons distin- 





Morey, the old man, received the of 
his doom with resignation; but all the feebleness of 
Pepin’s character was made manifest when it came to 
his turn to learn his lot. 

On Friday morning, at ten minutes past 8 o'clock, 
the awful sentence of law was carried into effect upon 
Fieschi and his accomplices. 

Pepin was the first to descend from his vehicle. 
He mounted the scaffuld with a firm step, and exhi- 
bited in his entire deportment a degree of calmness 
and resignation that formed a strong contrast with the 

k and ion displayed by him during 
bus trial. On reaching the fatal platform, he bowed to 
the assembled multitude, resigned himself into the 
hands ef the executioner, and in another moment 
ceased to exist. 

The appearance of the next prisoner (Morey) who 
ascended the scaffald excited an intensely painfn! 
feeling among the populece. In consequence of his 
extreme debility, he was actually lifted on the scaffold 
by the executioner and his assistants, by whom he was 
strapped to the fatal board. ‘The knife then descended 





hed by any peculiarity of disposition or ta- 
Tent, and to note in what particular region a large 
developement appeared in them all. Having 
in the course of his researches, collected in bis 
house a number of persons of the lower ranks. 
such as porters and kuey coachmen, bis at- 
tention was drawn tothe fact, that while some 
individuals were vaunting their courage to their 
comrades as remarkable for provoking dispute 
and contentions, there were others, of a pacific 
disposition, whom they regarded with contempt. 
and called poltrooas. “ As the most quarrel- 
some,’’ says Gali,“ found great pleasure in giv- 
ing me very circumstantial narratives of their 
exploits, | was anxious to see whether any thing 
was to be found in the heads of these which 
distinguished them from those of the poltroons. 
1 ranged the quarrellers on one side and the 
peaceable on the other, and examined carefully 
the heads of both. 1 found that, niall the qu’ r- 
rellers, the head, immediately behind and on a 
level with the top of the ears, was much broader 
than in the poltroons. On other occasion! as- 





and almost before the countless and breathless multi- 
tude could perceive the signal given for its fall, the 
wretched criminal was a headless corpse. 

Fieschi, though he saw the axe raised, colored 
witb the blood of his accomplices, never showed the 
slightest emotion of fear or horror, but continued to 
converse with those around him till the assistant exe- 
cutioner laid his yand upon his shoulder as indicating 
that the fatal moment had arrived. He mounted the 


in the attitude of an orator, pronounced the following 
words, with a firm and clear voice. “I am about to 
appear before my God. I bave told the truth. I die 
content. I have rendered a service to my country, 
by pointing out my accomplices. I have told the 
truth, and no falsehoods, as I call upon heaven to wit- 
ness. J am happy and satisfied. I demand pardon of 
God and man; but, above all, of God. I regret my 
vietims*more than my own life.”"—Upon this he turn- 
ed quickly round, and delivered himself into the hands 
of the executioners. 

The entire of the fatal ceremony occupied but the 
brief space of five minutes, it being exactly that time 
after eight o'clock when the reeking axe fell upon the 
last of the criminals. 


Moprrn Cannisats.—The civil war in Spain ra- 
ges with awful terocity—especially in Barcelona. The 
London Morning Herald states, in regard to the mur- 
cer of O'Donnell, and his associate Carlist prisoners, 
that such was the bratality of the Queenites that they 
actually ate portions of his flesh! “JI, myself” says 
the Spanish correspondent of one of the London jour 
nals, “saw several persons eating O’Donnell’s flesh, 
afier having cut off his head and feet!” How long 
will Christendom permit such a conflict to be waged 
in one of the most noble countries in the world? 





Twenty-three millions and a half of letters are an- 
nually received at and sent out of the London Post 
Otllice, exclusive of the foreign department and ship 
letter offices. To show how admirably conducted 
are the finances of this establishment, under the able 
management of the well known Sir Francis Freeling, 
the income which is £300,000 annually, has not, in 
25 years, ineurred a loss altogether of £200 from 
defaulters. 


Tue Roya Exvorement.—It is now suspected 
at the ‘Tuileries, where the elopement has given 
much displeasure, that Prince Charles of Naples and 
Miss Smith have sailed for the United States. In 
their fight the Prince has assumed the name of Mr. 
Richard O'Connor, and his fair companion that of Mrs. 
O'Connor. There is with him a genuine Mr. O'Con- 
nor, whese family has been sincg desired to quit Na- 
ples. A courier, who is also of the party, goes by the 
name of Mr. Archibald O'Connor. It is said that 
Lady S——,, well known in your fashionable circles, 
bas had a prominent ehare in this love affair, and that 





Miss Smith must have obtained a mighty sway. over 


steps with extraordinary rapidity, and placing himself 











jd, separately, those who were most dis- 
tinguished for their bravery.and those who were 
most distinguished for their cowardice. I repeat- 
ed'my researches, and found my first observa- 
tions confirmed. | therefore began to conjecture 
that an inclination f contention (penchant aur- 
rizes) might really be the result of a particular 
organ. | endeavoured to find out, on the one 
hand, men. of acknowledged superior br very, 
and, on the other, men known to be. great cow- 
ards. At the combats of wild beasts, at that 
time still exhibited in Vienna, there appeared a 
first-rate fighter of extreme intrepidity, who 
often presented himself in the arena to sustain, 
alone, a fight with a wild boaror a‘bull, or any 
ferocious animal whatever. I found in him the 
region of the head, just pointed out, very broad 
and rounded (hom/es.) 1 took a cast of this head, 
and likewise of those of some other brares. tha! 
I mivht Fun no risk of forgetting their particular 
conformations. | examined also the heads of 
some of my comrades, who had been expelled 
from several universities for continual duel fight- 
ing. Among these was one who knew no great- 
er pleasure than that of establishing himself in 
an aleh-ouse, and mocking the workmen who 
came thither to drink —and when he saw them 
disposed to come to blows, putting out the lights, 
and giving them battle in the dark, chair in hand, 
He was in appearance a little and weakly man. 
He reminded me of another of my comrades, a 
Swiss, who used to amuse himself at Strasburg, 
by provoking quarrels with men much stronger 
and bigger than himself. 1 visited several 
schools, and had pointed out me the scholars 
who were the most quarrelsome, and those who 
were the most cowardly. [I prosecuted the same 
observations in the families of my acquaintance 
Tn the course of my researches, my attention was 
arrested by a very handsome young wornan, who, 
from her childhood, had been fond of dressing in 
male attire, and going secretly out of doors to 
fight with the black guards in the streets. After 
her marriage, she tantly sought to 
fight with men. When she bad guests at dinner, 
she challenged the strongest of them, after the 
repast, to wrestle with ber. | likewise knew a 
lady who, though of small stature and delicate 
constitution, was often judicially summoned, be- 
cause of her custom of striking her domestics of 
both sexes. When she was on a journey, two 
drunken wagoners, having lost their way in the 
inn during the night, entered the chamber where 
she was sleeping, also she received them with 
such vigour with the candlesticks, which she 
hurled at their heads, and the chairs with which 
she struck them, that they were forced to be- 
take themselves to flight. 3 all these persons | 
found the region in question formed in the man- 
ner above described, although the beads were 
shaped in other respects quiie ierentiy. These 
observations emboldened me, I began thencefor- 
ward to speak, taimy res, of an organ 
courage, as | then caled i.” 





g, met with a severe fall from dtedder; 
aud now lies dangevourly ill from the effects of ‘the 
aceident. 

The reception of the Woods on their retarn to New 
York, says the Herald, “has been one of the most “flal- 


tering that any actors have received in this country.” * 


Ceveste, after traversing the South, and chatting 
with the President and his cabinet, has been perform-’ 
ing during the week, at the'Arch Street "Theatre to 
excellent houses, and it appears, 4o us, with renewed 
spirit, and she possesses untiring energy, ands never 
kuown to flag inher aces. 


Major Barker's new comedy, the “ Court of Love,” 
performed last week for Burton's benefit, 4e an over- 
flowing house, was highly. successful, and passed off 
wilh spirit and effect. It is a neat, lively, agreeable 
piece, aud will continue to be popular. A feweur- 
tailments are requisite in the third act to facilitate 
action, and keep up the current of excitement; pra- 
ning, the necessity fur which if never discovered .ex- 
cept in performance. ‘The piece was gotup in.a har- 
ry, and under some disadvahtages, but the exerlions 
of the campany to do it justice ed marks of 
haste from being manifest, and gave each scene in 
the spirit of the author. Burton, Wood, Faulkner, and 
Miss Wheatley deserve particular commendation for 
the manner in which they d their i 
parts. 





en pec 


Shotiid Hamitfon, the Albany actor, who killed 
William Daffy, be convieted of the capital offence, and 
undergo the-ertreme penalty of the law, the sock ent 
buskiu will be obhged-to renounee ‘the boast,-wineh 
con be made by no other profession, that none of its 
menthers ever perished on ‘the seaffold. Ranging 
throngh aff the varions means of getting @ Hivélihodd, 
fren the fowest to the highest, itis said nenecean be 
found, which has net had some of its professors execu- 
ted for ignomimions crites,—Doeior Dodd tor forgery, 
bringing the church into the general category. “Por 
the repntanon of the stage, if der no ether mouve, its 
admiersshotdd hope tharths tlamrhon may beable 
to show tat his deed-wasanot a wilful and premediat- 
ed avurder. 








The youth who « 
swered by a gesture 100 coarre tor description. and a 











‘Pare Bos are so much ash 1 of their out- 
heiediog (Herod at Mrs. Wood's tarewell benefit, by 
smothe rte her in roses, lilies, ammarielles, menip tops 
ond “petet’rbs "1. afler abusing each uther tor the 
freak, they Wave commenced deerying the fair veral- 
ist und*her heetand. Now tists @ dittetwo bad. it 
adds imeantiess to the previous folly, if folly it was. 
‘Tre Woods were merely the recipients. They did 
netask the compliment, bul reverved a very band- 
somely, wee) og and speechilyiag as is wud an seeb 
ocensioms. If the'audrence feel dui. they can ouly 
blame thetmelves, and «af they wash to take a Jessen, 
let them wwatel eur de , whee tha Woods bal 
us tarewell. Phe thtagshall be dene here handsomely, 
moderately anid in ged (asie—juet Lowers enough asd 
no thure. 


Scene in vue Tuxaree at Rio.—In addition to 
the bad pieces, one’s life is not always sate in the 
theatre, now that it bas assumed a patriotic character. 
A new, national mulaiio-drama had been amwmunced. 
The fandango was ever, and | would fain heve sought 
the open air to cool my boiliag blgad 5 but f could not 
make my way through the joy@ii@ expecting throng, 
and was compelled to see the wretched local dren 
Truth wo tell, | had tallen asleep, and my fancy wae 
dancing the tandange, when | was suddenly awaken- 
ed by the cry of * The Republic for ever!” A how 
dred voices replied,“ The Republic! the Republic 
a significant echo aflerwards put to shame. (Thee 
was afier the fall of Pedro |.) “ Viva Dom Pedro Se- 
gundo!” (Anglicé, Dow Pedro U1, tor ever!) now feng 
from the damdes and fine Indies; whilkt* View Don 
Pedro. Premiere!” (he First) cesoanded frem she jit 
and some of the boxes. The curiam fell, the pas 


light geadually went out, poniards flashed—the ron 


had begup. A Juiz de Paz(jusiwe of the peace) now 
presenied his awful corpuleuce above the satin cushion 
of bis box, aad, yawning, enjrine! leanquillity, with 
the usual Portuguese accompamment of exeerations. 
| first shouted for the Reyabhe, an 


few analogous words. ‘The wagistrate aceepied the 

hall aud ey dead the officer on duty tu dad, 
guard “the deers, aud suffer nene of the crimmmals (a 
cluding the whole audience) lo escape The moment 
that the soldiers showed themeelves, with ba, one 





fixed, at the open doors, several pirtol whois were tang > 


at them from the pu and boxes, and the inturaed, 
multitude rushed upon them like a storm driven 'ore 
The Juiz de Puz naw lost patience and edllectedy. 
trembling. he leaned against the piilurs ot the 
and gave ihe cummand to fire. ~ Fogo !” (fire) vt 
dered the officer to his men. ‘er bye ' 
mougst thickest of the crowd, and upwar + 
airy aye, or wounded upen the ground 
intoxication of zeal was gune—the enirenzied per ¢ 
had been Jet blead—all now broke threng! 
guards, and ewery ove bewwok bimseli quietly 1 hs 
iamwoderate valour of the Juin d 





home. * * The 
of was i by afew months” imprieeniier:. 
Seidler "tamer % Brazil. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


CONTINUATION OF LETTER VIII. 

In riding at fences and gates whilet hunting, a si- 

milar kind of “ bedeviling” causes many a young 

to blunder in the difference to be observed 
between the riding to the one, from that which should 
be followed when endeavoring to clear the other; and 
nearly every misfortune, and certainly most falls by 
leaping, may be ascribed to such a cause, and to the 
want of resolution in the rider, which latter want al- 
ways perplexes, and, in his turn, “ bedevils” a horse 
more or less. 

At a gate, you should ride smartly, that your horse 
May not fail in his effort, because, expecting that it will 
be opened for him, to discover, when it is too late, that 
he has to clear it. 

At @ fence, ride a horse (I mean one that is veed to 








hunting, for with a novice it will not auswer,) slowly 
up to it whenever you can do so, for he will then go 
over it with less collision against the ground, which | 
will prove a great relief to himself, and also to you, | 
for he will alight on his feet with a concussion propor. | 
tionate with his velocity. 

Heavy timber fences should be rode at with more 
speed than those of a slighter kind, for, if you get a 
fall, you will generally be thrown clear of the horse, 
and thus be saved from the consequences of a “spread 
eagle,” or rather from his falling npon you, and which 
with slight fences, is not so likely. since, most proba- 
bly, in case of not clearing them, he will break them 
down. There is much to be said as to other fences, 
such as “ins and outs,” “raspers,” &c. and those situ- 
ations which preclude your being sure as to what you 
have to clear; in such cases every thing will depend 
upon the soundness of your judgment, and which will 
not be improved by your riding up tw the place for the 
purpose of taking a peep before you ride at it; in gene- 
ral, the better way will be to go to it with almost a 
slapping pace, to clear what, although suspected, is 
involved in mystery; by this mode, and by giving the 
horse a broad hint with your heels, after a firm hold 
of his head, he will not only understand that go it he 
must, but he will do his utmost, by the best spring 
that is left in him, and how much that is, will depend 
upon the run you had, and upon other adventures, too 
numerous to describe, 

Having read some very excellent observations upon 
leaping, &c. and much to the same purpose, in some 
publication or other, I regret that I cannot recollect its 
title, for, having found their utility, confirmed by prac- 
tice, I should recommend their perusal to you, but, as 
it is now many years ago, both the author and the 
publication havé escaped my memory; you will find | 
some good hints, but only as to mere practice in leap- 
ing. in “Walker's Manly Exercises,” for the work 
does not contain any instructions for the field; where 
to pick it up is, although a share, yet not quite so safe, 
a way, as that of acquiring it under previous explana- 
tions from some old and experienced sportsman or 
huntaman; wherefore, I strongly advise your consulting 
such authorities before you venture on following the 
hounds, and still more, before you ride at any thing. 
You, will, by that course, lay in a valuable store of 
knowledge, something like that which is acquired for 
swimming, by the highly useful, although, by unre- 
flecting persons, ridiculed mode of practising the mo- 
tions first on terra firma, as they now do in all the 
swimming schools abroad, and with evident advan- 
ange 

Coursing is a sport which requires little if any pre- 
cautionary instructions; there are several kinds, and 
all with dogs of the greyhound breed, with which 
deers, foxes, and chiefly hares are coursed, alike on 
horseback and on foot; for my part, I like the mode 
with leaping poles and on foot best. As to informa- 
tion, there are several very clever papers upon the 
subject, of which, those from the elegant and instruc- 
‘tive pen of the late, and although ecceniric, yet truly 
etiable, Major Topham, take the lead decidedly, es- 
pecially the interesting account of “ ancient and mo- | 
dern coursing,” which he penned for the Sportsman's 
Cabinet. 1 feel pleasure in informing you that Major 

honoured me with his truly friendly acquaint- 
‘ance, and which, to me, is a proud reminiscence, 
since all those who knew him will cheerfully admit, 
that, a more easy and companionable temper, a mind 
more stored with information, and more ready to im- 
part to others, under a flow of abundance of wit and 
hamour, yet with genuine modesty, its gleanings, and 
above all, its original and novel conceptions, there 
never existed; such as only could be rivalled by the 
benevolence of a heart that cautiously spared the feel- 
ings of all, even when under the powerful influence 
of humour, and a leading partiality for ridicule—a 
heart, too, that ever was open to all the cares of all 











his acquaintances; for, in Major Topham, all found a 
kind and zealous friend, one on whose support, and | 
in any emergency, they always could rely; support | 
which he granted in a manner that enhanced the deed; | 
for not only would he anticipate those wishes which | 
were introduced with hesitation, but he would grant | 
them in so uggssuming a manner, that it ofien led by- 

standers to mistake him for the person indulged 
Feeling, as I do, that this is a digression, when the | 
purport of this correspondence is recollected, 1 can | 
only say that I could not refrain from paying this fee- | 
ble tribute to his memory, and the more so since my 


at all proficient, much less an adept, in either; al- 
theugh, had | not given my attention to so many other 
pursuits, | might have cherished a liking for the lat 
ter; but, for angling, my mind is much too restless; and 
I do not make this declaration because inwardly I en- | 
tertain the opinion which a ce lebrated, but too fre- 
quenily churlish, philosopher #0 coarsely expressed, 
when he described angling as “a sport performed with 
a rod and line, having a fish at one end and a fool at 
the other.” My own opinion is difllerent, for l believe 
that the leading fascination of the angle is the enjoy- 
ment of retirement 

Oh, let us steal to that delightful retirement which 
rapturously ond deservedly is hailed by many, and 


why not? docs it not shake off our hall friends! and 
does it not enable us to escape from the cold formali- 
ties and insincere professions which are the leading 


features of what is termed suciety ! Doubly happy 


then are the voiaries of the field sports generally, for, 


additionally to their excitement, can it be denied, that, 
in their cultivation, men are brought nearer together, 
to lead the formation of lasting, because sincere, friend- 


ship, on grounds of having promoted a more social, a 
more disiuterested and unaflected intercourse between 
them, tnan under any other inflaenge could have been 
hoped for? the removal trom a ae where selfish- 
ness and duplicity predominate, therefore, not only 
must be a great relief, on the one hand, whilst, on the 

other, the sportsman’s delight must be doubled, by re- | 
moving from such scenes, even fur the purpose of be- | 
ing transplanied, as it were, into the Eden of simple 
yet magnificent nature; for in my part, in such a tran- 
sition, | invariably have found as much a mental ano- 
dyne, as to me it ever proved a corporeal restoralive, 
wherefore I can easily imagine (although myself no 
angler) that the soothings of calm delight must prepon- 
derate over the annoyance of sneers and ridicule on 
grounds of fruitless efforts, and to which most lovers 
of the angle, more than occasionally, and to my ideas, 
most mortifyingly are exposed; they, no doubt, as I have 
done often, exclaim with Cowley, “ We are here” (in 
the country) “amongst the vast and noble scenes of 
nature; we are there” (in town) “among the pitiful 
shifts of policy. We walk here in the light and open 
ways of the divine bounty: we groupe there in the dark | 
and confused labyrinths of humane malice: our senses | 
are here feasted with all the clear and genuine taste | 
of their objects, which are all sophisticated there, and 
for the most part, overwhelmed with their contraries : | 
here pleasure, methinks, looks like a beautiful, con- 
stant, and modest wife: it is there an impudent, fickle, 
and painted harlot.” And what of Diderot! although | 
he differs from the above opinion—alithough he re- | 
proaches Jean Jacques for his love of solitude,—al- 
though he maintains that the love of such, and which 
the ancients so eminently possessed, nearly always 
arose from a tenderness of vanily, easily wounded in 
the commerce of the rough world! I maintain, that 
well they may have been disgusted; but next 1 ask, 
why should he be allowed to ascribe such littleness | 
to the great minds of those he alluded to? why are 

his arguments stained (and without being visited by 

censure) with imputations unworthy of such men, | 
namely, those of selfishness and morbid vanity, as hav- 

ing provoked their 1 in a hermitage, because 

sensible of disappointment, they retired on grounds of 

not having met with that encouragement in the sphere | 
for which their talents were best calculated! { 

Did not the first, the most enlightened, of the Greek 
philosophers make that very seclusion, subservient to 
his endeavours to benefit and enlighten their race? 
Did they not, from such retreats, send forth their ora- 
cles of wisdom! and did not their surrounding deserts 
echo forward to the cities the voice of truth and be- 
nevolence, in terms of unrivalled eloquence? Nay, 
Diderot himself, can he deny that he acquired his abil- 
ity and knowledge chiefly from the perusal of effusions 
thus reprobated and traduced, that had been penned 
in solitude ? 

In defending the venerable but insulted characters 
whom Diderot undervalued, | have shown more zeal 
than ability, for | ought to have remembered, on the 
outset, that they have been defended with very supe- 
rior eloquence and with equal zeal by others, and, if 
their arguments have been disregarded, it lamentably 
is necessary to add, that it had no other cause than 
that which the world found in the poverty of these 
writers. Whenever you hear such objections opposed 
to fair claims to attention, remind those who consider 
that poverty is a crime, and who, in applying the re- 
proach of “poor beggarly fellow,” endeavour to employ 
the apex of abuse, that they forget that enthusiasts, 
despised as they are by such railers, can and docreate 
within themselves a world more inaccessible to chance 
than wealth is to them in this, and that shielded by 
such a consciousness, a poor beggarly fellow of this 
stamp is always prepared for the worst, because he 
may say there is a spot where affliction may be deprived 
of its sting, where misfortune, so far from destroying, 
cannot even diminish; whilst, in reality, the poor 
wealthy, that is, those who are in mind deficient, are 
in imminent and daily danger of being deprived not 
ouly of their wealih, but consequently of their all! 

Learn from this, my dear son, that the treasures of 
the mind exceed all other riches, and that their bene- | 
volent, or otherwise praiseworthy, employ, will ever | 
preponderate in the scales which are to apportion | 
your real enjoyments; rest assured, therefore, that pur- 
suing such a course, not only of improvement, but | 





| his pursuits. 


| serve. 
| precious treasure. 


CHAIROLAS, PRINCE OF PAIDA. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM, 
Once upon a time there existed a kingdom 


called Pava, stretching to the west of that wide 


tract of land known tu certain ancient travellers 
by the name of Callipaga. The heirs-apparent 
to the throne of this kingdom were submitted to 
a very singular ordeal. At the extremity of the 
empire was a chain of mountains which separated 
Paida from an immense region, the chart of 
which no geographer had ever drawn. Various 
aud contradictory were all the accounts of this re- 
gion, from the eldest to the latest time. Accord- 
ing to some, it was the haunt of robbers and de- 
mons. Every valley was beset with danger ; the 
fruits of every tree were poisonous; and evil 
spirits lurked in every path, sometimes to fasci- 
nate, and sometimes to terrify the inexperienced 
traveller to his destruction. Others, on the 
contrary, asserted, that no other land on earth 
cquailed the beauty and the treasures of this 
mystic region; the purest air circulated over the 
divinest landscapes ; the inhabitants were bene- 
ficent gent; and the life they led was that of hap- 
piness without alloy, and excitement without sa- 
tiety. At the age of twenty, the heir to the 
throne was ordained by immemorial custom to 
penetrate alone into this debated and enigmati- 
calrealm. It was supposed to require three 
years totraverse the whole of it; nor was it until 
this grand tour for the royalty of Paida was com- 
pleted, that the adventurer was permitted to re- 
turn home and aspire to the heritage of the 
crown. It happened, however, that a considera- 


| ble proportion of these travellers never re-enter- 


ed their native land, detained, according to some 
vy the beautiful fairies of the unknown region ; 
or according to others, sacrificed by its fiends. 
One might imagine that those princes, who 
were fortunate enough to return, (too respectable 
travellers to be addicted to gratuitous invention, 
would have been enabled by their testimony to 
reconcile the various reports of the country into 


| which they penetrated. But after their return, 


the austere habits of royalty compelled them to 
discretion and reserve ; and the hints which had 
escaped them from time to time, with their more 
confidential courtiers, se far from elucidating, 
confirmed the mystery; for each of the princes 
had evidently met with a different fortune: with 
one the reminiscences bequeathed by his journey 


| seemed brilliant and delightful; while, perhaps, 


with his successor, the unknown region was ne- 
ver alluded to without a shudder ora sigh. Thus, 
the only persons who could have reconciled con- 
flicting rumours, where exactly those who the 
most kept alive the debate; and the empire was 


| still divided into two parties, who, according to 


the bias of their several dispositions, represented 
the neighbouring territory as an Elysium or a 
Tartarus. , 

The present monarch had, of course, under- 
gone the customary ordeal: naturally bold and 
cheerful, he bad commenced his eventful jour- 
ney with eagerness and hope, and had returned 
to Paida an altered and melancholy man. He 
swayed his people with great ability and success; 
he entered into all the occupations of his rank, 
and did not reject its pleasures and its pomps, 
bot it was evident that lus heart was not with 
He was a prey to some secret re- 
gret; but whether he sighed to regain the land 
he had left, or was saddened by the adventures 
he bad known, was a matter of doubt and curio- 
silty even to his queen. 

Several years of his wedded life were passed 
without promise of an heir, and the eyes of the 
people were already turned (to the eldest nephew 
of the sovereign, when it was formally announced 
to the court that the queen had been graciously 
pleased to become in the family way. 

lo due process of time a son made his appear- 
ance. He was declared a prodigy of beauty; 
and there was something remarkably regal in the 
impatience of bis cries. Nothing could exceed 
the joy of the court, unless it was the grief of the 
king’s eldest nephew. The king himself, in- 
deed, was perhaps also an exception to the ge- 
neral rapture. He looked wistfully on the crim- 
son cheeks of his first born, and muttered to 
himself, ** These boys are a great subject of 
anxiety.” J 

“ Aud of pride,” said a small, sweet voice, 
that came from the cradle. ‘ 

The king was startled; for even in Paida a 
king’s son does not speak as soon as he is born. 
He looked again at the little prince's face: it 
was not from him the voice came; his royal high- 
ness had just fallen asleep. 

*Dost thou not behold me, O king?” said the 
voice again. And now the monarch beheld 
upon the pillow a small creature scarcely taller 
than a necdle, but whose shape was modelled in 
the most beauiiful proportions of manhood. 

“ Know,” cont:nued the apparition, while the 
king remained silent with consternation, “ that I 
am the good genius of the new-bern. Each mor- 
tal bath at his birth his guardian spirit, though 
the genius be rarely visible. I bring to thy 
son the three richest gifts that can be bestow- 
ed upon man; but, alas! they are difficult to pre- 
Teach him to guard them as his most 


The genius vanished ; the king recovered from 


grateful praise is founded on experience; and, where- also of application, you cannot fail of winning the | his amaze; and expecting to find some jewels of 


fore, I would have you learn to respect it; for, more- 
over, you may rest assured, that influenced as the 
Major was, by sterling patriotism, possessed of deep 
foresight, and aware (and none were more s0,) of the 
extraordinary, although disregarded, influence which 
all manly sports and skilful pastimes have upon the 
characters of nations, judiciously cultivating them, he 
would, if still he existed. have been not only one of 
the warmest supporters of our Stadium, and of my 
humble efforts; but, in him, I should have possessed, 
if not a champion, (because I can have no occasion 
for defence, since the whole press as freely as liberal- 
ly supports me.) at any rate a warm advocate of my 
views, and a zealous and influential promulgator of 
my measures; one, that as ardently as kindly would 
have been mainly instrumental in relieving my mind 
and purse from extreme sacrifices, bv voluntarily de- 
voting his powerful energies to the sk of rallying 
the public around me; 1 mean rallyi: , such with in- 
finitely more speed than, in the absence. of such a pa- 
tron and friend, I can hope to do; an opinion I may, | 
trust, entertain, although deeply impressed as I am 
with unfeigned gratitude for the agement which 
I experience already, and to which all those who so 
kindly support me are so justly entitled. 

Fishing, although aware of its allurements, and es 
pecially those of fly fishing, I cannot presume to give 








happiness ! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
fF ____] 
ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITION OF FIRST 
LOVE BEING LASTING 
BY &. BERNAL, ESQ. 
First love is a pretty romance, 
Though not quite so lasting as reckon'd ; 
For when one awakes from its trance, 
There's a great stock of bliss in a second. 


And e’en should the second subside, 
A lover_can never despair, 

For the world is uncommonly wide, 
Aud the women—uncommonly fair 


Then poets their raptures may tell, 
Who never were put to the test; 
A first love is all very well, 
Bat believe me, the last love's the best. 
(oem ere 


WASHINGTON. 


So perfect was he. that he stood 
Upon the boondary line 
Of infinite and finite good— 








you any advice upon, not being, as you must be aware, 


From human to divine. 


otherwise difficult race, when contending for—lasting | enormous value, thastily lifted the coverlet, and 


saw by the side of bis child ao eagle's feather, a 
pigeon’s feather, and a little tuft of the down of 
a swan. 

CHAPTER I. 

The prince grew up strong, handsome, and 
graceful. He evinced the most amiable disposi- 
tion. He had much of that tender and romantic 
enthusiasm which we call sentiment, and which 
serves to render the virtuous so lovely. He had 
an intuitive admiration for all that is daring and 
noble; and his ambition would, perhaps, have led 
him into dangerous excesses, were it not curbed, 
or purified, by a singular disinterestedness and 
benevolence of disposition, which rendered him 
fearful to injure those with whom he came into 
contact, and anxious to serve them. The 
union of such qualities was calculated to con- 
duct him to glory, but to render him scrupulous 
astoitsmeans. [is desire to elevate himself was 
strong, butit was blended with a stronger wish 
to promote the welfare of others.—Princes of 
this nature were vot common at Paida, and the 
people looked with the most sanguine hopes to 
the prospect of his reign. He had, however, 
some little drawbacks to the effect of tis 











good qualities. His susceptibilitres made him 
too easy with his friends, and somewbat too bash- 





ful to strangers: with the one he found it diffi- 
cult to refuse any thing, with the other he was 
too keenly alive to ridicule and the fear of shame. 

But the first was a failing very easily forgiven 
at a court, and the second was one that a court 
would in all probability correct. The king took 
considerable pains with the prince’s education. 
His talents were great, and he easily mastered 
whatever he undertook. But at each proof 
of the sweetness of his disposition, or the keen- 
ness of his abilities, the good king seemed to feel 
rather alarm than gratification. ‘ Alas!” he 
would mutter to himself ** that fatal region; that 
perilous ordeal!” and then turn hastily away. 

hese words fed the prince’s curiosity without 
much exciting his fear. The journey presented 
nothing terrible to his mind; for the courtiers, 
according to their wont, deemed it disloyal tode- 
tail to him any but the most flattering accounts 
of the land he was to visit; and he attributed the 
broken expressions of his father partly to the 
melancholy of his constitution, and partly to the 
over-acuteness of paternal anxiety. For the 
rest, it wasa pleasant thing to get rid of his tutors 
and the formalities of acourt. And with him, as 
with all the young, hope was an element io 
which fear could not breathe. He longed for 
his twentieth year, and forgot to enjey the plea- 
sures of boyhood in his anticipation of the excite- 
ment of youth. 

CHAPTER III. 

The fatal time arrived; the prince Chairolas 
had taken leave of his weeping mother, em- 
braced his friends, and was receiving the last in- 
junctions of his father, while his horses impa- 
tiently snorted at the gates of the palace. “* My 
son,” said the king, with more than his usual 
gravity,“from the journey you are about to make 
jou are nearly sure of returning a wiser man, 

ut you may not return a betterone. The three 
charms which you have always worn about your 
person you must be careful to preserve.’ Here 
the king recited for the first time to the wonder- 
ing prince the adventure of his birth. Chairolas 
had always felt a lively curiosity to know why, 
from his infancy, he had been compelled to wear 
about his royal person three things so apparent- 
ly worthless as an eagle's feather, a pigeon’s 
feather, and the tuft of a swan’s down; and still 
more, why such seeming trifles had been gor- 
geously set in jewels. The secret now made 
known to him elevated his self esteem. He was 
evidently, then, a favourite with the superior 
powers, and marked from his birth for no ordi- 
nary destinies. 

“ Alas!" concluded the king “ had I received 
such talismans, perhaps,”’—he broke off abrupt- 
ly, once more embraced his son, aad hastened to 
shroud his meditations in the interior of bis 
palace. 

Meanwhile the prince set out upon bis jour- 
ney: the sound of the instruments, upon which 
his guards played cheerfully ; the caracoles of his 
favourite charger, the excitement of the fresh air, 
the sense of liberty, and the hope of adventure, 
all conspired to elevate his spirits. He forgot 
father, mother, and home. Never was a journey 
undertaken under gayer presentiments, or by a 
more joyous mind. 

CHAPTER Iv. 

At length the prince arrived at the spot where 
his attendants were to quit him. It was the en- 
trance .of a narrow defile, through precipitous 
mountains; wild trees of luxuriant foliage grew 
Sony along the path: it seemed a primeval 
vale, desolate even in its beauty, as though map 
had never trodden it before. The prince paused 
for a moment: his friends and fecens gath- 
ered round him with their adieus, and tears, and 
wishes; but still hope inspired and animated 
him. He waved his band gaily, spurred his 
steed, and the trees soon concealed his form from 
the gaze of his retinue. 

He proceeded for some time with slowness 
and difficulty, so entangled was the soil by its 
matted herbage, so obstructed was the path by 
the interlaced and sweeping boughs. At length, 
towards evening, the ground became more open, 
and, descending a gentle hill,a green and lovely 
plain spread itself before him. It was intersect- 
ed by rivulets, and variegated with every spe- 
cies of plant and tree. It was a garden in 
which nature seemed to have shown how well 
she can dispense with Art. The prince would 
have been very much enchanted if he had not 
begun to be very hungry, and for the first time 
he recollected that it was possible to be starved. 
He looked anxiously, but vainly, round for some 
sign of babitation, and then he regarded the trees 
to see if they bore fruit; but alas! it was the 
spring of the year; and he could only console 
himself with observing that the abundance of 
the blossoms promised plenty of fruit for the au- 
tumo—a long time for a prince to wait for his 
dipner! 

He still, however, continued to proceed, when 
suddenly be came upon a beaten track, evidently 
made by art. His horse neighed as its hoofs 
rung upon the hardened soil; and breaking of it- 
self into a quicker pace, soon came to a wide ar- 
cade, overhung with roses. 

“This must conduct to some mansion,” thought 
Chairolas; but night came on, and still the 
prince was in the arcade; the stars, peepigg 
through here and there, served to guide his 
course, until, at length, lights more earthly and 
more brilliant broke upon him. The arcade 
ceased, and Chatrolas found himself at the 
gates of a mighty city, over whose terraces, ri- 
sing one above the other, the moon shone bright 
and still. 

* Who is there?" asked a voice at the gate. 

* Chairolas, prince of Paida,” answered the 
traveller. 

The gates opened instantly; “ Princes are 
ever welcome at the city of Chrysaor,” said the 
same voice. 

And as Chairolas entered, he saw himself in- 
stantly surrounded by a group of both sexes, 
nechly attired, bending to the earth with eastern 
adoration; while as with a single voice, they 
chanted out, “ Welcome to the prince of Paida!” 

A few minutes more, and Chairolas was in the 
magnificent chamber of a magnificent house: 
the rarest viands, the richest wines, covered the 
board before him; and the attendants with the 
most delicate sensibility, left bim to himself. 

* All this is delightful,” thought the prince, 
as he finished his supper; but I see nothing of 
either fairies or @ends.” His soliloquy was in- 
terrupted by the master of the mansion, whb 
came to conduct theprince tohis couch. Scarce 





was his head upon the pillow ere he fell asleep 
—a sure sign that he was a stranger at Chrysaor 
where the prevalent disease was the want of 
rest. 

The next day almost ere Chairolas was 
ed, he was besieged by all the courtiersaf tbecitr 
He found that though his dialect was a little dif- 
ferent from theirs, the language was much the 
same ; for, perliaps, there is no court in the uni- 
verse where a prince is not tolerably under- 
stood. The servile adulation Chairolas had ex- 
perienced in Paida was not nearly so delightful 
as the polished admiration he received from the 
courtiers of Chrysaor ; while they preserved that 
tone of equality, without which all society is but 
the interchanye of ceremonies, they envied, bya 
thousand ns meless and subtle expressions, their 
respect for his goo! qualities, which they seemed to 
penetrate as by an instinct. The gayety, the life 
the grace of those he saw perfectly intoxicated 
the prince. He was immediately involved in a 
round ofengegements. It was impossible that he 
should ever be alone. 

CHAPTER Y. 

As the confusion of first impressions wore off, 
Chairolas remarked a singular peculiarity in the 
maoners of his new friends. They were the 
greatest laughers he had ever met. Not that 
they laughed loud, or made much noise, but that 
they laughed constantly. This habit was not 
attended with any real merriment, or happiness ; 
many of the saddest persons laughed the most. 
What was yet more strange, the principal ob- 
jects of these cachinnatory ebullitions were pre- 
cisely those which Chairolas had been taught to 
consider the most removed from ludicrous asso- 
ciations. They never laughed at any thing wit- 
ty, or humorous, at a comedy, or a joke; but if 
any of their triends became poor, then how they 
laughed at his poverty! If a son broke the heart 
of his father, or a wile run away from her hus- 
band, or a great lord cheated at pe or ruined his 
tradesmen, then they had no command over 
their muscles, they langhed ready to kill them- 
selves; in a word, misfortune, or vice, was one 
peestent object of this epidemic affection. But 

ides this, they laughed at any thing that dif- 
fered from their general habits; if a lady blush- 
ed, if a sage talked wisdom, if a man did any 
thing uncommon, no matter what, they were in- 
stantly seized with these jovial convulsions ; they 
laughed at patriotism, and, though affecting to 
be exceedingly pious, they laughed with particu- 
lar pleasure at any extraordinary show of reli- 


gion. 

Chairolas was extremely puzzled, for if he saw 
they laughed at what was bad, they laughed also 
at what was good; it seemed as if they had no 
other way of condemning or applauding. But 
what perplexed him yet more was a strange trans- 
formation to which this people were subject.— 
Their faces were apt to turn even in a single night 
into enormous rhododendrons. And it was very 
common to see a humar figure walking about aa 
gaily as possible, with a flower upon his shoulders 
instead of a face. Resolved to enlighten him- 
self as to this peculiarity of custom, Chairolas 
one day took aside a courtier. who appeared to 
him the most intelligent of his friends. Grinal- 
dibus Hasson Sneeraskin, (so was the courtier 
termed,) laughed longer than ever, when he 
heard the perplexity of the prince. “ Kaow,” 
said he as soon as be had composed himself, 
“there are two penal codes in this city. For 
one sct of persons whom you and I never see. 
except in the streets, persons who cut the wood 
and draw the water, persons who work for the 
other class, we have punishments, such as hang- 
ing, and flogging, and shutting up in prison, and 
heaven knows what; punishments, in short, that 
are contained in the ninety-nine volumes of the 
Hatchet and rope Pandects. But for the other 
class with whom you mix every day, (the 
very best socicty in short.) we have another 
code, which punishes only by laughter; and you 
have no notion how severe the punishment is 
considered! It is thus that we keep our social 
system in order, and laugh folly and error out of 
countenance.” 

“An admirable, and a most gentle code!” 
cried the prince: “ but,” he added, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, “ 1 see you sometimes laugh- 
ing at what seems to me most praiseworthy, as 
well as most vicious.” 

“ Not at all; your highness is mistaken; we 
never laugh at people who do exactly like the 
the rest of us; we only laugh at whatever is 
odd ; and with us, oddity is a crime!” 

“ Oddity even in virtue?” 

* Precisely so.” 

“But those persons with rhododendrons in- 
stead of faces?’ 

“ Are the worst of our criminals. If we con- 
tinue to laugh al persons above a certain time, 
their faces undergo the transformation you have 
witoessed, no matter bow handsome they were 
before." 

* This is, indeed, laughing people out of coun- 
tenance,"’ said Chairolas, amazed; *‘ what an af- 
fliction !” 

* Indeed it is.” 

“Take care,’ added Grinakiibus Hassoa 
Sneeraskin, with paternal unction; * take care 
that you never do any thing to deserve a laugh; 
the torture is inexpressible, the transformation 
is awfal.”’ 

CHAPTER VI. 

This conversation threw Chairolas into a pro- 
found reverie. The charm of the society he had 
shared ia was invaded ; it now admitied restraint 
and fear. If ever he should be laughed at! if ever 
he became a rhododendron! Terrible thought! 
He remembered various instances he had bith- 
erto but little observed, in which he more than 
suspected that he had already been unconsciously 
afflicted with symptoms of this gravest of all ca- 
lamities. His reason allowed the justice of his 
apprehension; for he could not flatter himself 
that in all respects he was exactly like the cour- 
tiers of Chrysaor. 

That night he went to a splendid entertain- 
ment given by the prime minister. Conscious 
of great personal attractions, and magnifi- 
cently attired, he fell, at his first entrance in- 
to the gorgeous balls, the flush of youthfal vanity. 
It was his custom to wear upon his breast one of 
his mest splendid ornaments ; it was the tuft of the 
fairy swan’s down, set in brilliants of inestimable 
price. Something there was in this ornament 
which shed a kind of charm over his whole per- 
son; it gave a moreioteresting dignity to ht mien, 
a loftier aspect to his brow, a deeper and a softer 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION, 
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expression to his eyes:—so potent is the present 
of a fairy, as all our science upon such subjects 
assures us. 

Still as Chairolas passed through the rooms he 
perceived, with a Ceili of terror, that a smile ill- 
suppressed, met him at every side; and when he 
turned his head to look back, be perceived that 
the fatal smile had broadened into a laugh. All 
his complacency vanished, te: -or and shame pos- 
sessed him; yes, he was certainly laughed at! 
He felt his face itching already,—certainly the 
leaves were sprouting. He hastened to escape 
from the crowed rooms, passed into the lighted 
and voluptuous gardens, and seated himself in a 
retired, sequestered alcove. Here he was sur- 
prised by the beautiful Mikra: a lady to whom 
S had been paying assiduous court, and who 
appeared to take a lively interest in his affairs. 

* Prince Chairolas here!” cried the lady, seat- 
ing herself by his side; ** alone, too, and sad !— 
How is this?” 

** Alas!” answered the prince, despondingly, 
“1 feel that I am regarded as a criminal, how 
can I hope for your love? In a word—dreadful 
confession—1 am certainly laughed at,—] shall 
certainly blossom in a week or two. Light of 
my eyes! deign to compassionate my affliction, 
and inform my ignorance. Acquaint me with 
the crime I have committed. 

“ Prince,” said the genile Mikra, much 
moved by her lover’s dejection, ‘‘do not speak 
thus; perhaps! ought to have spared you this 
pain: but then delicacy restrained me!” 

“ Speak, speak ! in mercy!” 

“Well then; but pardon me; the swan’s down 
tuft, it is charming, beautiful—it becomes you 
exceedingly: but at Chrysaor nobody wears a 
swan's down tuft: you understand ?” 

“ And it is for this, then, that I may be rhodo- 
dendrised !” exclaimed Chairolas. 

“ Indeed, I fear so.’ 

“ Away, treacherous gift!’ exclaimed the 
prince ; and he tore off the fairy ornament. He 
dashed it to the ground, and left the alcove. 
The fair Mikra staid behind to pick up the dia- 
monds; the swan's down itself bad vanished; 
or, at least, it was invisible to the fine lady of 
Chrysaor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


With the loss of his swan’s down, Prince 
Chairolas recovered his self-complacency. No 
one laughed at him in future. Ie was relieved 
from the fear of efflorescence; for awhile he 
was happy; but months glided away, and the 
ped grew tired of his sojourn at Chrysaor. 

he sight of the same eternal faces, and the same 
eternal rbododendrons, and the sound of the 
the same eternal laughter, wearied him to death. 
He resolved to pursue his travels. According- 
ly, he quarrelled with Mikra, bade adieu to his 

riends, and mounting bis favourite steed, de- 
parted from the walls of Chrysaor.—He took 
the precaution, this time, of hiring some attend- 
ants at Chrysaor, who carried with them provi- 
sions; a single one of the many jewels he bore 
about him would more than have sufficed to pur- 
chase the service of half Chrysaor. 

Although he had derived so litle advantage 
from one of the fairy gifts, be naturally thought 
he might be more fortunate with the rest. The 
pigeon’s feather was appropriate enough to 
travelling (for we may suppose it was a carrier- 
pigeon ;) accordingly, he sisoed it amidst the plu- 
mageofhiscap. He spent some few days in ram- 
bling about, until he found he had entered a coun- 
try unknown even to his guides. The landscape 
was more flat and less luxuriant than that which 
had hitherto cheered his way; the sun was less 
brilliant, and the sky seemed nearer to the earth. 

While gazing round him, he became suddenly 
aware of the presence of a stranger, who, station- 
ed right before his horse, stretched forth his 
hand, and thus accosted him: “O! thrice gene- 
rous and noble traveller! save ™e from starva- 
tion! Heaven smiles upon one to whom it has 

iven the inestimable treasure of a pigeon's 
feather! may heaven continue to lavish its bless- 
ings upon you !—meanwhile, spare me a trifle.” 
The charitable Chairolas ordered his purse- 
bearer to relieve the wants of the stranger, and 
then inquired tle name of the country they had 
entered. He was informed that it was termed 
Apatia; and that its inhabitants were singularly 
cordial to travellers, “especially” added the 
mendicant “if they possess that rarest of all 
earthly gifts, the feather of a pigeon.” 

“ Weil,” thought Chairolas, * my good genius 
evidently intends to make up for his mistake 
about the swan’s down. Doubtless the pigeon’s 
feather will be exceedingly serviceable.” He 
desired the mendicant to guide him to the near- 
est ye Apatia, which fortunately happened 
to be the metropolis. 

On entering the streets, Chairolas was struck 
with the exceeding bustle and animation of the 
inhabitants. Far from the indolent luxury of 
Chrysaor, every thing breathed of activity, enter- 
prise, and toil. The place resembled a fortified 
town; the houses were built of ponderous stone, 
a draw bridge to each; the windows were barred 
with iron; a sentinel guarded every portico. Is 
there a foreign invasion without the walls?” 
asked the prince. *“ No” answered the mendi 
cant; “ but here every man guards against his 
neighbour; take care of yourself, noble sir.” 
So saying, the grateful Apatian picked the 
prince's pockets, and disappeared amidst the 
crowd. ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The prince found himself no less courted in 
the capital of Apatia than he had been in Chry- 
saor; but society was much fess charming. 
He amused himself by going out into the streets 
incognito, and watching the manners of the in- 
habitants. He found them addicted to the most 
singular pursuits. One game consisted in setting 
up a straw, and shooting arrows at it blind- 
fold. If you missed the mark you paid dearly ; 
if you hit it you made a fortune. Many persons 
ruined themselves atthis game. Another amuse- 
ment consisted in giving certain persons, train- 
ed for the purpose, and dressed in long 
gowns, a quantity of gold; in return for which 
they threw dirt at you. The game was played 
thus: Two persons found, each, one of these 
gownsmen, gave him the requisite quantity of 
gold, and then stood to be pelied at in a large 
tennis-court. If the gownsman employed against 
you dirtied you more than your gowosman dir- 
tied your antagonist, you were stripped naked, 
and turned adrift in the streets; but if your an- 


tagonist was the,most bespattered, you won your 
game, and received back half the gold you had 
given to your gownsman! This was a most 
popular diversion. They had various other 
amusements, all of the same kind, in which the 
chief entertainment was the certainty of iyss. 
For the rest, the common occupation was quar- 
relling with cach other, buying and selling, pick- 
ing pockets, and making loug speeches about 
liberty and glory. 

Chairolas found that the pigeon’s feather was 
every wiere a passport to favour; but in a short 
ume this produced its annoyances. His room 
was besieged by applications for charity—in vain 
he resisted. No man wi'h a pigeon’s feather, 
he was assured, ever refused assistance to the 
poor. All the ladies in the c.ty were in love 
with him—all the courtiers were his frends; they 
adored, and they plundered him ; and the reason 
of the adoration and the plunder was the pi- 
geon’s feather. 

One day he found his favourite friend, with his 
favourite fair one—a fair one so favoured, that 
he had actually proposed, and had actually been 
accepted. Their familiarity and their treachery 
were evident. Chairolas drew his sabre, and 
would certainly have slain them both, if the la- 
dy’s screams had not brought the king's guards 
into the room. ‘They took all three before the 
judge. He heard the case gravely, and sen- 
tenced Chairolas to forego the lady, and pay 
the costs of the sentence. ; 

“ Base foreigner that you are,” he said grave- 
ly;“and, unmindful of your honour, have you 
not trusted your friend, and believed in her you 
loved? Have you not suffered them to be often 
together? If you bad been an honourable man, 
you would know that you must always watch a 
woman aud suspect a friend.—Go!” 

As Chairolas was retiring, half choked with 
rage and shame, the lady seized him by the arm. 
* Ah,” she whispered, ** I should never have de- 
ceived you, but for the pigeon’s feather.” 
Chairolas threw himseli on his bed, and, ex- 
hausted by grief, fell fast asleep. When he 
woke the next morning, he found that his atten- 
dants had disappeared with the bulk of his jew- 
ils. They left behind them a scroll containing 
tnese words:—*A man with se fine a pigeon's 
feather will never hang us for stealing.” 
Chairolas flung the feather out of the window. 
The wind blew it away in an instant. An bour 
afterwards be had mounted his steed, and was al- 
ready beyond the wails of the capital of Apatia. 


CHAPTER 1X. 


At nightfall the prince found himself at the 
gates oi a lofty castle. Wearied and worn out, 
he blew the horn suspended at the portals, 
and demanded food and shelter. No voice aa- 
swered, but the gates opened of their own ac- 
cord. Chairolas leit hi» courser to feed at will 
on the herbage, and entered the castle—he pass- 
ed through several magnificent chambers with- 
out meeting a single soul, fill he came to a small 
pavilion. The walls were curiously covered 
with violet and rose leaves wrought in mosaic ; 
the lizlits shone from jewels of a ruby glow, set in 
lots leaves. The whole spot breathed of _en- 
chantment; in fact, Chairolas had at length 
reached an enchanted castle. 

Upon a couch, in an alcove, reclined a female 
form, covered with a veil studded with silver 
stars; but of a texture sufficiently transparent 
to permit Chairolas to perceive how singularly 
beautiful were the proportions beneath. The 
prince approached with a soft step. “Pardon 
me,” he said, with a hesitating voice; “I fear 
that I disturb your repose.” The figure made no 
reply ; and, alter a pause, Chairolas, unable to 
resist the desire to see the face of the sleeper, lift- 
ed the veil. Never bad so beautiful a counte- 
nance broke even upon his dreams. The first 
bloom of youth shed its softest rose-hues over the 
cheek ; the lips just parted in a smile which sui- 
ficed to call forth a thousand dimples. Nothing 
was wanting to complete the most perfect ideal 
of virgin beauty, save the eyes; but these were 
closed in a slumber so profound, that but for the 
hues of the cheek and the regular and ambrosial 
breathing of the lips, you might have imagined that 
the slumber was of death. Beside her, ou a couch, 
lay a casket, on which the eyes of the prince 
resting caught these words engraved: “He 
alone who can unlock this casket will waken the 
sleeper; and he who finds the heart may claim 
the band.” Chairolas, transported with joy and 
hope, seized the casket; the key was in the lock 
—with trembling bands he sought to turn it in 
the hasp ; it remained immoveabie ; it resisted his 
most strenuous efforts. Nothing could be more 
slight than the casket, more minute than the 
key; but all the strength of Chairolas was insuf- 
ficient to open the lock. Chairolas was in de- 
spair. He remained for days—for weeks—in 
the enchanted chamber; he neither ate oor slept 
during all that time. But such was the mayic of 
the place, that he never once felt either hunger 
or fatiygue.—Gazing upon that divine form, he, tor 
the first time, felt all the rapture and intoxica- 
tion of real love. He spent his days and nights 
in seeking to unclose the casket; sometimes in 
his rage he dashed it to the ground—he trampled 
upon it—he sought to break what he could not 
open, in vain. One day, while thus employed, 
he heard the born without the castle-gates: then 
steps echoed along the halls, and presently a 
stranger entered the enchanted pavilion. The 
newcomer was neither old nor young, neither 
handsome nor ugly. He approached the alcove, 
despite the menacing looks of the jealous prince. 
He gazed upon the sleeper, and as he gazed, a low 
music breathed throughout the chamber. Sur- 
prised and awed, the casket fell {rom the hands of 
Chairolas. The intruder took it from the ground, 
read the inscription, and applied bis hand to the 
key: it turued not—and Chairolas laughed aloud 
—the stranger sighed, and drew forth from bis 
breast a litle tult of swan’s down ; he laid it up- 
on the casket, again turned the key, the casket, 
opened at once, and within was a sinall golden 
heart. At that instant a voice broke from the 
heart: * Thou hast found the charm,” and at the 
same time the virgin woke; and as she bent her 
eyes upon the last comer she said, with uauttera- 
ble tenderness, “It is of thee, then, that I have so 
long dreamt."" The stranger fell at her feet: 
and Chairolas, unable to witness his rival’s hap- 
piness, fled from the pavilion. 

“ Accursed that 1 am! ” he groaned aloud ; “if 1 
had not cast away the fairy git, she would have 

mine!” 








CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. 


Fisuine av THE Foot or THE Himat.va.—Science 
(and fly-fishing is trulya scientific amusement) is com- 
pletely set at defiance, and rendered comparatively 
futile in many parts of the Ganges; for instance, at 
the junction of the Soany. Fancy a noble river like 
the Ganges, fed by the ev erlasti#® snows of the Hima- 
lya, and the countless sireams that add their silvery 
tribute from every glen and ravine along its course!— 
Picture this impetuous torrent, after being fretted into 
foam amongst the rocky chasms of its native mouniains, 
leaping joyously into liberty and light, and roaring 
triumphantly as it bursts from its long confinement, 
and flings its glittering spray through the romantic 
gorge of Tapabund, hurrying forward tumultuously 
to the opensea! Fancy a twenty-eight pound maha- 
seer at the end of your line, where the Soany (itself 
also a river) mingles its waters with the heaving bil- 
lows of the Ganges! The fish makes directly across 
to a rapid, where the best boat that ever danced upon 
the tide would beshattered into a thousand splinters 
ina moment. There is a sweeping bay to the right, 
which totally prevents your moving from the spot— 
The mahaseer is a gallant fish, and an active one in 
prime season. Rebellious at the trick you have play- 
ed him, and determined to go headlong down that 
foaming rapid, he springs away, making the water fly 
from your reel like smoke; and now he has caught the 
additional impetus of the roaring stream as it hurries 
to the fall. Place your finger on the line. What! it 
cuts you, does it! I defy you now to feel the fish as 
@ 8kilful rider does the mouth of his horse. The fish 
will go, and you must let him; be has only been 
two minutes hooked, your line is all out (a hun- 
dred and sixty yards), and you are up to your chin in 
water. And now “hold hard!” science is vain; all 
you can do is to “ give him the butt” and trust to the 
strength of your treble-gut bottom and the elasticity of 
your red and line. 
The spirit, indeed enthusiasm, with which our 
countrymen in the East enter upon all kinds of Field 
Sports entends of course to the Turf. Racing, in a 
country where Persian and Arab blood abounds, would 
seem indigenous to the soil, and in India the Native 
Princes contribute liberally to its support: in fact, 
there appears no want of the needful to promote and 
uphold any sporting undertaking. Some of the rules 
established at the different courses, on a first perusal, 
seem strange enough; for instance, in the Plates, we 
find Arabs allowed 7ib., and in consequence of the 
want of size which pervades all classes of Native 
horses, weight for inches is a constant article; that is, 
Tib. allowed for the inch. Still, for the most part, all is 
done ship-shape ; and one little rule suited my fancy 
most entirely —*“a horse can only walk over the course 
once for public money ;” that strikes me as a wrinkle. 
The time in which each race is done is always given, 
and if accurately kept, it is a very useful practice. 1 
have looked over a good many of the performances, 
and certainly with us they would be thought smaliqj 
beer of; but comparisons are odious. Poetry is the 
language of the East, and in an affair so soul-stirring 
as the rivalry of their winged steeds, it is not to be 
supposed they use the mere instrument of prose to 
celebrate their contests. There is something so 
Ossianic in the introduction of the HawuLBacn MreEt- 
inc of 1834, that I cannot withhold it:— 
Hark ! to the neighing of the Tartar steeds, 

Waking the echoes of a hills; 
As, bounding on, they seek the flowery meals, 

Which fair Cosillah’s stream with verdure fills. 
The God of day springs startled from his rest, 

But stays his courses in their bright career, 

To gaze upon the Vale, where, hotly press’d, 

Impetuous dashes on the mountaineer— 

His wild mainstreaming like a banner, see, 
He gains the goal—'tis his the victory! 

“ At length drew near the long expected day when 
the trial of speed was to take place between the Desert- 
bred horse of Arabia and the snow-suckled mare of 
Thibet. The Bhoteans, perched on their Himalyan 
peaks, looked down with wonder through their cloud- 
penetrating telescopes, alternaiely surveying with 
doubt the apparent swiftness of the Arabs, and the 
very evident bottom of their own Tartars.”—The 
place appointed for this momentous event was the 
Valley of the Cosillah, the most beautiful of the many 
glens of Kumaon; would that I might here describe 
ut! Butl may not, neither will I stay to enumerate 
the carriages of various and picturesque design which 
at the dawn of day were seen to issue from the moun- 
tain clefis, bounding down the precipices, and up the 
rocky ascents with a facility truly magical. All the 
beauty of Kumaon graced the scene ; the half of Bhot 
were assembled to do honor to the revels. Would 
that I might pause with this climax! but, wo is me! as 
a faithful historian I am compelled to add, that the 
name of the fiery-footed son of the Desert was “ Pota- 
toes,” and that the snow-suckled pride of the Tartars 
rejoiced in the euphonic appellation of ~ Pills ;" and 
moreover that the inspired writer, beginning with a 
lyre whose golden melody would have done honor to 
the sacred games of Elis or Olympia, furnishes upon a 
bagpie, whose drone thus perpetrates a variation that 
might ravish Donnybrook Fair. This race jexcited 
the greatest interest. as being the grand tes tof the 
superiority of the Arab or Tartar blood. Potatoes, 
however, was generally preferred to Pills, there being 
many Irish Gentleman present, the sick certi) men 
backing Pills for choice ! 

Nothing can be more manifest than the vast superi- 
ority, under whatever circumstances they meet, of the 
English blood-horse over the untravelled members of 
his family. He is a monstrous deal more imposing 
quadruped. He has acquired an air and carriage in 
his foreign tour; and as for speed, a third-rate Plate 
horse from the Provinces shall defeat your Turk or 
Arab with a predigree unimpeachable from the Ark : 

TE 


A Brazizian Pusiic-noust—A fire, kindled in 
the middle of the room, diffused a pitchy smoke that 
threatened suffocation. Around it sat ten or twelve 
persons, mostly negroes and mulattoes, eagerly roast- 
ing pieces of beef, fixed upon long sticks ; which lumps 
of flesh, with impatient bestial voracity, they devoured 
half raw. The mulatto mistress of the hovel, with 
her dare-footed, half-naked, halfgrown children of 
both sexes, sat right opposite the door, which was kept 
open to insure a draught to the fire. “Sit down 
without ceremony, Master Lieutenant,” said a thick- 
set mulatto of the party, and pushed a horse's skull to 
the fire for me. I took the offered seat, and by the 
flickering light of the flame, looked at my neighbours. 
My right hand man was a tall, lanky fellow, whose 
yellowish-brown orange complexion bespoke the son 
of a mulatto and a negress ; a Spanish cloak of coarse 
brown cloth muffled his flat malignant face up to the 





suffered only the dark gleaming eyes to be perceived. 
From his right boot glittered the silver hilt of a sharp 
knife; at his side hung a horseman’s sabre, that re- 
minded one of the days of Orlando and the Round 
Table. and in his red worsted belt stuck a puir of pis- 
tols, fully displayed whenever he flung back his cloak 
as he ate. My left-hand neighbour, though shorter, 
was not less suspicious looking. — * - ra ? 
Probably they saw my distress!ul mood; for they unoni- 
mously assured me, with a frankness that banished 
all misgivings, that I was a most welcome guest, they 
being partisans of the foreign troops, and having, 
moreover, upwards of a week since adopted the princi- 
ple of hanging up no more white skins in the air to dry. 


ad ° A scraped cow-hide, stretched on a 
wooden frame in the corner of the room, was shown 
me as my bed. ° ° Overpowered by 


weariness and smoke, I was soon asleep. When I 
awoke the goodly company was still together; cards 
had kept them awake all night. These men, whose 
clothing hang about them in tatters, who had not even 
salt, much less bread, to their half-raw beef, were now 
staking Spanish doubloons and handfuls of silver upon 
a single card; with amazement I beheld some of them 
draw leathren bags of gold out of their ragged trowsers, 
and empty them on the ground, to try them whether, 
ina lucky minute, they might not double or triple 
their capital. Beside each player laid his knife, ready, 
in case of dispute, to make an end of his antagonist.— 
Seidler's Residence in Brazil. 





Xr HEAD QUARTERS, «4 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 


The walls of this splendid Mews Esteblishment is adorn- 
ed with Two views, each occupying aspace of about forty 


NEWS! NEWS!! NEWS!!! 
mg etieerated NORTHERN LIBERTIES FREE AD- 
ISSION NEWS ROOMS, 213 North Third street—form- 
ing positively the most extensive establishment of the kind 
in the United States, and probably in the world—are open 
for visiters daily, fr M. till 10 P.M. . 
here are received of FIVE HUNDRED PE. 


RIODICALS, including alt the business. and fa- 
shionabp: journals of the United States, of English 
Irish, French, Canadian, and South D papers, and 


even files from Asia and Africa. 

Noatice.— All quiet and respectable citizens and strangers 
are invited to avail themselves of the literary accommoda 
tions, Whether they may desire refreshments or pot. 


_ A. MMAKIN. 


DRAMATIC WORLD!-* 

No. Il NORTH SIXTH STREET, Panaperitas 
Anxp No. 90 DIVISION SPREET, New Yor. 
The subscribers respectfully infurm the ladies, and gen~ 

tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, that 
have rt ey the largest assortment and best edi- 
tions of PL. in the United States. Arrangements 
have been made, both in this country and in Europe, which 
will insure the variety, and maintain the stock already 
collected; to which nsive additi are 
making. rr 
ALL NEW PLAYS published in England are regularly 
received by each packet, and no effort shall be wanting on 
the partof the subscribers to render the bh 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 
Managers of the various Theatres can always seoure @ 
supply of New and Popular Pieces, by nga 
To Southern and Western Manag 1 ag 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. ~ 
Wholesale orders carefully and ptiy at 
TURNER fe FISHER, 
Importers of all New Plays. 


ALBUMS. p 
English and American Annuals. 











Names in Annuals, Presentation Titles to All Mar 
riage Certificates, 4 er Constitutions, &c. penned ia 
a superior manner ICHARD L. DIC! IN, at his 


Writing Rooms, No. 178 North Third street. 
Those desirous of acquiring a rapid, permanent, and 





feet, representing a Navat and Lanp between 
the Turks and Gregxs—and an extensive and exciting 
Hoytine Sxerer, unequalled by any thing of the kind to 
be seen in the city. 

Besides upwards of Thre Hundred Srortine and Dra- 
matic Enoravines and Paintines, which are beautifully 
arranged around the Rooms, the Proprietors have procured 
at considerable expense a variety of Perspective TRans- 
PARENciES, Which are neatly enclosed, and kept constantly 
ILLUMINATED, affording a most pleasing and singular illu- 
sion. Those now exhibiting are the High Street Market 
House—A View of the Bridge on the Norristown Rail Road, 
below Manayunk—and a Moonlight Secne on the Rhine, in 
Germany. 


For Sale at the Bar, Single Copies of 
THE MODERN ACTING DRAMA, 
THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM, 
THE SALMAGUNDI, AND NEWS OF THB DAY. 





RIDING SCHOOL. 
_ JOHN GRANT, thankful for past favours, respectfully 
informs the publie that he is erecting a large and conve- 
nient Riding School, in Filbert, above Thirteenth street, 
which will be completed in a few days. From the Jiberal 
pa ag hash fore received, he takes the liberty 
of soliciting & continuance of the same. 
. G. can be found any time ious to his opening, at 
the Livery Stables of Mr. WILLIAM COUPLAND, South 
Fourth street, between Walnut and Chesnut streets, east 
side. april 2—«f 








FOR SALE. 

The subscribers, administrators of the estate of William 
Duffy, deceased, late Manager of the Albany Theatre of- 
fer for sale, on very rensonable terms, the unexpired term 
of the lease of the s#it Theatre, together with a very ex- 

Pp and complete Wardrobe, anda variety of Scenery, 
ew accumulation of many years, with every other 
article necessary for the esrrying on of Theatrical enter- 
tainments of ever) deseription—the whole ina condition 
to be put into immediate ase. Also, the individual ward- 
robe of the late Mr. Duffy, comprising one of the largest 
and richest collections of theatrical dresses in the eruntry. 
Applications may be made to the subscribers, at Albany. 

JOHN fi. DUFFY, 

JAMES DUFFY, 













Albany, March 23, 1836.—ét 


; i business style of writing, are respectfally invited 
ocall. 

Mr. D will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, 
Practical Illustrations of his system of writing, believing 
that a penman’s skill in executing what he to 
teach, is the best guarantee he can give of rendering sa- 


to his emph 
N. B.—Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A M. until 12, 
at the Chesnut Street House, Sehuylkill; and from lo'clock 
P. M. until 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 


SS 
NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c. 
Por sale by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Be! Golden Fa: 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, 
by Advertisement, and a variety of new a 
large assortment of Pancy Stationery, Fancy Colored Let- 
ter and Tissue rhe my Souvenir Note P; of various co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold Papers, &c. Child- 
ren's Books, Comicalities. Engravings, &c. 
——_— 


_ __ VISITING CARDS 
Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR’S Music Stote, Chee- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


NOTICE. 
J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken JOHN 8. 
N into Co-partnership, the business will in future 
be conducted under the firm of J, W. LEEDS & ©O., atthe 
S. W. Corner of Third and Chesnut streets, where will be 
oat a full of cloths, i &e. 
Also, as a sepurate branch, every variety of Youth's and 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
at unusual low prices. jan 9—f 
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ay Bp GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
. Ma & Co of Chesni Fifth stree 
have this aay lished | emith's G nos ~¥ ~ 





raphy On the juctive system of Schools, Acade-. 
mies; Families, Roswell C. Smith, author of Iatei 
lectual and Grammar, Practical and. Mental 
Arit! G T di 'y A ith- 
metic, &c. 


This work, which has cost the author jabour, 
pa jeted, and has been p La tegh Ae 
a t ior to other Elemeni raphi - 
cal Work extant, = WE hex: 
t is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravi 
fine paper, and bound in a neat menen. sie: | eA 
Tt is accompanied by an Atlas containing—l, A Map of: 
—3, a 





the World—2, a Map of North America. of the 

United a Map of the Eastern Btw a Ma 

of the Middle States—6, a Mapof the Sou be’ 

_ ¢ ae aoe — a Map of South America 
. a Map rope—10,a Map of Asia—}1, a Map: 

yy a Chart of the wae af 
rie: Bancati ae ok 





School Schoot 
) ap will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. : 


——_——_—_ 
BARRETT’S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT : 


The public are respectfully informed that several mew 
and important additions have been made to sheers 








GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
A WONDERFUL ANIMAL. 


x 
THE TRIO CALF. 

Will be exhibited at the Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, a 
CALF with two heads, one at each extremity, six legs, two 
at each end and two in the centre, where joia; 
and three tails. 
Every part of this wonderful animal is perfectly formed, 
and all its different and multiplied ans and liunbs are 
as perfect as in an ordinary formed Calf. This most sin- 
gular freak of nature is evidently a malformation of three 
calves, as is clear from the excess of some of the members. 
Care has been taken to have the exhibition as delicate as 
it is interesting —and who are curious in the works 
of nature. will do well to call and see the most curious of 
her producti The exhibition wil ily 
in this city, as arrangements have been made to exbibii 
this extraordinary curiosity in New York. 

Hours of Exbibition from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admit- 
tance®5 cents—Children, with their parents or guardians, 
Lalf-price. 








BUSIRIS, 


One of the best sons of American 
Eclipse, will stand for mares the en- 
suing season, week aboui, at the 
stables of Mr. John Jacobs, Sign of 
the Fox Chase ten miles from the 
Permanent Bridge, on the West 
Chester Road, and at Mr. John El- 
liott’s, Sign of the Lamb, Lancaster 
Turnpike, one mile and a half from 
the Permanent Bridge. seas6n 
to commence the 4th of April, and terminate the 
August. First week, he will be at Mr. Jacobs's stable; 
wit, Monday, the 4th April—next week, at Mr. Etlio' 
Monday, the Nth April—and so alternately to the end 
the season. The terms will be given in the handbills. A 

he requisites of a superior Stallion are united in Busiris, 
to wit—size, fine form and temper, action, blood, strength, 


constitutional stamina, speed and continuance. 
HUMPHREY HILL. 
SS ETRE 


Will shortly close at 
DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET, 
BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, and 
THE GREAT FIRE OF NEW YORK. 
Admittance to both Pictures 25 cents. 


THE 





LONDON FASHIONS. 

Cooper & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
reeeived their London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of Cl ths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which are equal to 
any thing of the kind imported this season. A call from 





nose; a large hat, flapped over the angular forehead, 


their friends and patrons ts respectfully solicited. 





making it the most complete Gym um im 

the count Parents and guardians are respeetfully soti- 

cited 40 call and view for themselves the perfect safety and 

easy progress to muscular ee The 

Sa Sn Senlek eae rns under Mr, Barrett’s o 
ion. - 


Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barrett. . 
A Quoit Ground ‘and Bail Alley are attached to this es 
ta t. : 


blishmen: 
N. B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 
THE INDIAN DYE, 


| 


super 


re" Oil, highly purviied ; with a 


y ; 
sortment of Faucy Perfumery, &c. 
ar 19—3m il ba 
REMARKS UPON SLAVERY. 
Occasioned by an & made to CIRCULATE LAE 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Southern States—ty 
a Citizen of @ a——price 12 1-2cents, For sale at 4s 
@ ing Office—Head 


Buildings, Franklin Prace—at M:Makin's News 
213 North Third street, near Callowhill-—and of T. 
ver, Jr. & Co. BookseVers, 247 Market street. 





A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 
Just published, A Gewerat Hisrory or Qoapavraps, 
embellished with three hundred 
i from the original of T. Bewick, by a first 
Also, an Addenda, with + 
tive Animals not described. Price $1.--To be 
at No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philade|phie. 


iF 





BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, 
with the compound Syrup of Sarsaparilia, is a certain, 
safe, i 
of the above . Price 
Sold yt ops York, and at the Drag 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. . 


——_—_— 
All kinds of JOB and ORNAMENTAL 

ants neatly and expeditiously, at the lowest 

the General Printing Office, Athenian 

Place, Subscriptions received for the Vade_ 
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Quarters, Athenis® — 








8 THE GENTLEMAN’S 


VADE MECUM; 


OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 
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Tell them that my true love is far far a-vay Tw: 2 
re as = peicinl 
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= see 
go-ing of my rounds, in the reets, I first did meet her, O! I 
1 (Spoken 
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———s- Turnup Nove 
thought she vas a hangel, just come down from the sky, And I 
Redish Cheeks, 
& Carrotty hair 
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—*;, oe ae 
se 
never heard a vuvice, more louder and more sweeter, W) she 










“Come, buy my Prim-ro-ses, my Prim-ro-ses come buy.” 





All round my hat i vears a 









All round my hat, fr a 
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Tell them that my 


true love is far, far a - vay 


SECOND VERSE 





she vos kind too, 


Spoken 
‘ Here's your 
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love 


love she wep. fair, and my 
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had my love to For 
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never wos 
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For sev'a lobg years my love and I are part - 
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Tis @ precious 










luck to that 
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love my love for e- ver tho’ she’s far. 
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coaxing off the young gels they wish to lead = a- - 





chap what ‘ud e- 





Regy_long time ‘fore 





e Idoesany == 
stay; trade to-day.” Bad 


ver prove false heart-ed, Oh! I'll 


Spokes 
Here's your nice 


heads of Salary 
All round, &c 
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crack ‘em and try ‘e 
a shilling a handnd 
stray; As 












soonas they deceive ‘em, so 
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ver sighs and sorrows when they're far, far a- vay 
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a +f bought my Love a ring,on the 





gove her as a token all to 
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when she does come back. oh! 


ve'll 


marry,and be happy,oh! for 





ever and 
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spring redishes 
a day All round, &&« 





SPORTING AFFAIRS. |! 
Tennessee Annual Jockey Club Races. 
Sr. Catuertne’s Race Courst.—Wednesday, Feb 
24th—Four mile heats for the Jockey Club Purse, and 
an inside stake of $1000, between Mr. Peyton and 
Col. Claiborne 


Mr. W. Peyton's b. m. a Smith, by Timoleon, 3 3 
Col. F. L. Claiborne’s g. c. Long Tail Bine, by Sir 

Richarid,.... a 4 

Col. A. L. Bingaman's Chuckfahila, by Be rtran m,... 2 2 

J 1 





~ ‘Time—Ist heat, &im. 36 ; 2a, Hm. 14s. 


Great Match Race—The great race between Hard 
Heart and Red Maria came off yesterday on the St 
Catherine's Course. A heet of four miles was run 
without the word, and was of course decided to be ‘no 
heat'—Red Maria, however, came out ahead. The 
owner of Hard Heart offered to pay forfeit, but the 
Judges decided that the offer was‘ not in order,’ and 
they again started, Hard Heart taking the lead, which 
he kept until the end of the first quarter of the second 
nile, when the mare went ahead and continued in- 
creasing the space until she distanced Hard Heart, and 








came in gallantly, under a hard pull 


From the Georgia Constitutionaliet 

Laravetre Counse.—The spring races over this 
Turf, commence on the second Tuesday ‘the 12th) of 
April next. Already are persons arriving in our city, 
and anxiously waiting to witness the great match race 
which is to come off between the celebrated horse Ar- 
gyle, and the stable of Col. John Crowell—four mile 
heats, for Fifieen Thousand Dollars aside. This race 
will come off on the first day. 

Second Day—An elegant silver Pitcher, which will 
contain about $450 in specie, mannfactured to the or- 
der of the Club, will be ran for—twenty-five dollars 
entrance, which will be added to the cupand contents 
—three mile heats. Those desirous of seeing this 
Pitcher, can do so by calling at the store of Messrs. F. 
& FI. Clarke, Broad street 

Third Day—The Citizens’ Porse will be run for— 
$50 entrance, which will be added to the purse—four 
mile heats. Seven hundred dollars are already sub- 
scribed to make up this purse, and the list is to be kept 
open until the day of the race—when we have no 
doubt the purse will amount to $1000, exclusive of 





the entrance money 


Fourth Day—A colt Sweepsiake, for colis and fillies, 
two years old last Spring—two hundred dollars en- | 
irance—one mile heats, half forfeit—te name and close | 
by the 20th March. 

Fifth Dey—The Ladies’ Purse will be run for— 
three best in five—mile hents. 


| novels 





SWEEPSTAKES 
To be run on the Eacie Counst, Trenton, at First 
Spring Meeting, April 19, 1536. 

First Sraxe.—Por three year old colts and fillies: 
mile heats ; $200 subecripion, 850 forfeit ; #200 added 
by the Clab—closed January 1, with 12 subs 
J. Van Mater names bi. c by Valentine, out of Honesty 
Samnel Laird—Molly, c. t. by Henry, ont of Modesty | 
B. B. - eet Foot, c. by Barefoot, dam by Sir 80 





Pr Wallis—Molineza f. by Medley, ont « 
H. Wilkes _ &e by Henry. oat of Saluda | 
4. C. Mevens—Panti, c. f. by Henry, ont of Janette 
Daniel -_ tt—Jane, f. by Mark Richards, dam by Expe 
yon 
David tT ves Julia Montgomery 
J Setmen' V - in Bate Loe 
dam by Oscar 
H. A. Covenhoven—br c¢ by Henry, out of Meg Dodds 
HM. A. Covenhoven—b.c. by Memnon, out of Zarma 
Jacob Vandike—g. f. by Medley, out of Koselinda. 

Srconp Stake—To be run the same day ; 
3 year old colts and fillies; two miles ont; 
scription, p. p and $150 added by the Club; to clove 
and name Ist April—four or more to make a race 

SWEEPSTAKES 
To be ron at the Second Meeting on the Eacur 
Cournse—June 7th, 1236. 

First Day. —Two mile heats ; $300 subscription, h 
£; $300 added by Club ; four or more to make a race ; 
to name and close Ist April. 

Last Day.—A Post Stake, four mile heats; 9500 
subscription, h. f, and $1000 added by the Club ; four 
or more to make a race—to close Ist April. 

There having been a very general expression by 
Turfimen, of their preference for the shortdistances, as 
adopted at New York, and at the South, the proprie- 
tor, in accordance with their wishes, will hereafter be 
governed by the same upon the Eagle Course. The 
weights, being the same as on Long Island, will re- 
main #0. O. BAILEY. 


f Algerina, | 


f, by Eclipse, dam by 


¢.c. by Monwouth Belipse 


free for 





Trenton, January 6, 1836 


ter to release 


to all kinds of 
the deer 


for their efforts 
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ments of tl 


| series of Portraits 
In use aimeng | the 












O50 sub- | coipts, &« nda re-publication of the 


From the Old London Sporting Magazine for January. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
“The Queen of Trumps! 
Now, had I all the riches of Peru, 
On such a nag I'd never stand a sous— 
Look at her stamps— 
Shambling along as if her legs were tied! 
Legs! they a’n’t legs— 
They're pegs, 
And officer-toed beside! 
In go her knees, out 


Cnar. L— 


co her toes 
Can any man on earth suppose 
The Oaks are to be won with shanks like those ?”” 


I care not 
Laugh ; 
Banter your “il, 
I heed not, though you jeer 
And sneer 
Turn up your nose an’ welcome, if you will ; 
I'll stand as I have laid, nor hedge a sows 
know Her Majesty will pall me through. 
Upon the field am 1, for good or ill, 
Fix'd as the Monument on Fish-street hill.” 
Thus, upon Epsom Downs, conversed two folks 
Last June, what time they saddled for the Oaks -—~ 
Nor need we tell their tale—all are aware 
The race turned up in favour of the mare— 
That is, the mare we treat of Well, it’s run, 
And Trumps has won 


for your chafl— 


Behold the Menday that suceeeds the race 
Scene—the extremity of Grosvenor Place. 
la merry groups there stood “ The Trumps ;” 
While, cursing Fortune, frail and fickle, 
All the Preserves were in a pickle, 
And in the dumps 
Now our two orators had also got 
Together at this spot ; 
But very diffrent their looks I wot 
Sull oor affair is not with their appearance). ... 
When thus the loser (it might be to gloss over 
His chagrit:, or that he was a philosopher !) 
Began—" Well, it will be all one a year henee. . 
But tell me, how the devil could it suit 
Your book to back the bandy-spindled brute ?”’ 
To whom replied the winner with a grin, 
For they wri/ laugh that win, 
“Since you must know—! back'd the bandy steed 
Because a friend in- k)need’s a friend indeed ! 
A number of gentlemen in Reading, Pa., preserved 
ipwards of tive hundred partridges during the wit 
them so soon as the severe cold was 
wer. The winter has proved extensively destructive 
ve partnidge and @ 
gentlemen of Reading deserve credit 
in their 


game, especially to 





to preserve so choice a bird 











section of the country, and prevent the utter exfiepa- 
tion which threatens They have likewise offered 
a bounty of twenty-five cents a head for hawks killed 
within four miles of Reading 
HUNTING PARK 

A Sweepstakes for three years old ‘Trotting Coltein 
the spring of 1836, will come off carly next year, on 
this course. Three entries have been already made... 





one hundred 
close by the Lst 
dam to be expressly de- 
JAS. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Fifty dollars entrance—all torfeit— 
dollars added the pro tor 


of March. Colour, get 





1 





ANOTHER N NEW FE’ TURE 
The repeate( solicitations of many substantial friends, 
and the belief that the improved state of public taste will 


falty justify the alteration, have induced the pablisher of 
Mecam to change one f the lehet 
present manner of donducting 
known that he is about com 


xonthiy work, called the 


etleman'e Vade 
attractive features in th 
that periodical. ht is well 
in improved plan, at 





vs, &e. winch appe ‘ 
belie ving that this 





saitable embellishments 
publi ation will in itself fully supply the demand tor Dra 
‘ 1 proposes, in hie fa re-pubheation of 
| the same Plays, Parces, &e in the Vade Meeun, to substi 
tate the Pepwlar Novels of the old English writers, such 


as Svonvert, Piet 
givning wil in Laye 
and his friend Parse a ‘Adas ne 
have had ench general celebrity, and ereated & 
interest, and though they be found inevery Gentleman's 
library in our Atlantic cities, they are comparatively um 
“0 ywa to the great mas he lovers of polite bterature. 
we { vdow edition of these works has been 
, from ft ia adorned with nwmeroes En- 
greving ail of which will be caretully comed by a first 
rate artest of this city, and given in succession with the 
In arder to avoid any difficnity with his present 
subscribers, the publisher will furnish every one of them 
that may desire it, the numbers for a year of the Modern 
Acting Drama, for one dollar additional to thesubseription 
price of the Mecum It os true that this will searce- 
ly defray the cos » paper and printing of the former 
work, but it will ¢ ble the publisher to strengthen the at- 
traction of the Vade Mecum ‘and ¢ d to thove attached to 
——— literature an opportunity of gratifying their taste 
a trithing expense 
ae ne wed efforts will be made to render the other depart- 
ade Mecum more attractive than heretofore. 
Arrangem have been made to procure the earliest 
Sporting Intelligence, and all information retative to the 
Affaire of the Turf. Bugraviogs of celebrated Winning 
Horses will he given every month—and other new aad 
pleasing embellishments are in active preparation Anew 
the most beautiful Military Uniforms 
rineepal Voluntecr Corps of Philadeiphia, 
ton, Baltumore, and elrewhere, are about 
A Review of the Prevaning Gentle 
regu ee P a every quarter 
of the promi- 
@ continue te 


LOeMUTH, de. be 
one 









































siderable 
Tule Poetry, e Legerdema 
Fouling Domestic Peo iuab 

most pK polar Eng 
lish and American Sporting and National Songe—set te 


Musi 

The GENTLEMAN'S VADE 
anp Dramatic Cc 
fine extra 


MECUM, or Srortiwe 
MPANtON, 18 published every Saturday, an 
mperal quarto paper, of a supermor quality, 
each number forming eight pag f the largest clase, at 
per anam. Orders from a post paid, will be 
promptiv attended to, and the r carefully packed, to 
prevent ot from ong by ail As the number of agents 
will be limited to principal cities, or such other places 
where a considerable subscription may be obtained, were 
quest those whe propoge to patronise the work, to transmit 
by mail atonce to the publisher. Sinall notes of solvent 
banks of the diffrent Btates, taken at par 
subecribers, by enclosing a five dollar note, can 

be. ré pplied with vo Gentleman Vade Mecum from the 
commencement of the present volume and also the Modern 
¢ Prame for one year—or instead of the latter, they 
may order the magundi, and News of the Day— the three 
are entirely dial tworks, ther contents forming RO part 
of each other 

TP? A five dollar note will pay for two co pies of the Pade 
Mecum for one year—or two copies of the Modern Acting 
Drama—or three copies « at Saimagund:. for the same 
period. Address HARLES ALEX ANDER, 

Athesian Buildings Frankie Place, Philadelphia. 
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